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Dr. Harvey Scribiier 
Chancellor 

Board of Education of the City of New York 
110 LivLngston Street 
Brooklyn, New York 11201 

Dear Chancellor Scribneri 

After a year and a half of deliberations and ten months of intensive 

studyj the Guidance Advisory Council^ funded under a grant from 

Title III of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, 

has developed the attached report on the status of guidance services 

in the Nev/ York City public high schools with recommenclations for 

their improvement. The report is respectfully submitted with the fervent: 

hope that its racoinmendations will be carried forward* 

In general, the findings of the GLudance Advisory Council indicate 
serious Inadequacies in present student guidance services. Allevia- 
tion of these very complex problems will require (1) a careful analysis 
of the total needs of students, (2) a survey of the resources available 
to meet those needs, and (3) development of a total systems approach 
to the solution. Therefore, the Council has recommended that the Board 
consider utilizing some of its own resources and those of the Council 
in developing a new and comprehensive plan for the delivery of the requir- 
ed services. However, many specific needs cry out for immediate atten- 
tion, Thui| the Council has outlined in its report a series of actions which 
the Board of Education could and should undertake at once. 

The Council approached the task of reviewing the status of guidance servi- 
ces in a systematic and probing manner. Public hearings were held; stu- 
dents, teachers^ and administrators were interviewed' model programs 
were visited* and guidance authorities were consulted. Thus , this report 
is supported by extensive documentation which has been assembled for us 
by our staff, the Academy for Educational Development. We note that It 
includes sixteen voiumbes of reports, data, etc, A full set of these docu- 
ments is available for review at the Academy offices. 
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Dr. Harvey B* Scribner 
Page 2 



We urgeiitly encourage your implementation of the recomjriendationi 
for iminediate action and invite your support of the recommendations for 
an intensified (Phase II) effort at planning a comprehensive guidance 
syitem for the New York City high schools. To this end, the members 
of the Guidance Advisory Council stand ready to assist you and your staff 
in the task of planning the implementation of the recommendations contain- 
ed in this report. 

Slncerelyi 



Norman Willard, Jr. 

Chairman 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 

Early in 1971, the Bureau of Guidance of the New York State Education 
Department suggeited to the Bureau of Educational and Vocational 
Guidance and the Office of High Schools of the New York City Board of 
Education that it would ba beneficial to undertake a broad asseiiment of 
exliting guidance services and practices in the New York City public 
high schools with a view toward reconmmending Improvements* 

It was agreed that a Council should be assembled to direct the study 
and that UiLfa Council would rcpi^scnt the various constituent groups 
which have an interest in the high ichool guidance program— studentSi 
parents, community agenclesj guidance couniclori and their union, 
counselor educatori, school adminiitratorii busineii and Industry, 

Upon Its formationi the New York City Guidance Advisory Council 
decided to divide iti work into two phases^ one for research and 
evaluationi the other for planning and implementation. Phase 1 was 
designed to (1) ascertain the needs of New York City high school youth 
for guitianeei (2) compare the needa to the educatioml goals of the 
high schools, (3) determine the effectlvenesB and the deficiencies of 
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existing guidance services in meeting these goals and student needs, 
(4) review the professional literature and alternative guidanct practices 
and programSi and (5) recommend ways of broadening the inipaci of 
and improving the City's high school guidance serviceSt Ten monthcs 
were allotted to complete this part of the study, including a report of 
the Council's findings and recommendations, and funds were obtained 
under Title in of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act to 
support Phase I activities. 

The second phase of the projecti which the Council agreed would require 

separate funding at a later date, was designed to capitalize on the 

findings and recQminu;nu€LliQns of PuaBU I, The Council, in its c"'n 

words, "would attempt to motivate, stimulate and assist in conceiving 

and iupplementing demonstration projects of better guidance practice," 

The Council would also continue its coniideration of the ends and meani 

of guidance in order to move beyond the imminently pressing inequities 

and inadequacies in present guidance serviceSj toward the creation of 

a substantially revised, comprehensive system of guidance in the 

V 

City's high schools. The Council considers the second phase to be an 
integral part of its project, to give meaning to the initial reaearch 
and evaluatioh effort described in this report* 

! 
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This report -is the result of the Council's Phase I activities which took 
place over a nine-month period beginning October, 1971. In arriving 
at its findings and recommendations, the Council and Its staffs 

conducted public hearings and intervlewSi soliciting the 
views of itudentsi parents, counselors and other school 
personnel, college admissioni offlcerSp community 
agencleg, and business and industry representatives, 
and other interested parties; 

developed case itudles of high school guidance serviceei 

collected, with the assistance of the New York State 
Education Department, and analyzed eKtensive data about 
guidance perionnel and practices in the New York City 
high schools; 

surveyed the guidance staffing patterni and functione of 
the mtion's major cities; 

surveyed the profesilonal literature for dascriptione of 
the most effective guidance programs and practices for 
modern urban needs; 

Identified and investigated exemplary guidance systems 
both in and out of New York City; 

yoneulted with epeclalists In guidance and secondary 
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education to develop alternative practices and systems 
for the New York City public high schoolst 
assembled a complete record of its extensive field work 
which is detailed in the Appendix. 

Objectives of Sec_Qndary Edu cation and Guidance 

The Guidance Advisory Council agreed that it could not evaluate the 
succesi of guidance without first clarifying the objectives of the 
City's high school system. Upon consulting a number of sources, 
the Council could not find what was in its judgment an adequate set 
of behavioral objectives for the City^s secondary education iystemp 
Consequently it acted on its own initiative and determined the follow- 
ing objectives, reflective of the concerns and alms expressed by 
students, parents, and school staff, 

1. The high school student should be assisted to develop an 
appreciation of himself— his feelings, his perceptions of 
himself and others, His worth and place In the school con^- 
niunlty, his ability to affect and influence others positively. 
Such appreciation, or self-^eateem, is critical to individual 
learning and growth* 



The high school student should be enabled to demonstrate 
the skills for dealing effectively with his own intra personal 
concerns as manifested in his ability to assess his own 
aptitudes, interests, and capabilities and to use such self 
appraisal to faciUtate planning and action for immediate 
and future roles. 

The high school student should be enabled to demonstrate 
the knowledge and skills of Inter personal relations and 
processes.' This would include, for exaniple, knowledge of 
how to identify the desires, interests, needs, and rights 
of others, as well as speciiic skills in listuning, speaking, 
and nonverbal communication, and the techniques of group 
leadership and membership, persuasion, negotiation, 
and advocacy. 

The high school student should be enabled to demonstrate 
eompetence in the decision-making process and skill in 
problem solving, both of which are necessary for living 
in a complex, ever-changing society and, in the broader 
context, for meeting society's need for new and novel 
solutions to its problemSt 



The high school student should be enabled to demonstrate 
mastery of the basic skills in communications and compU'- 
tation* Without these skilli, there are few options open 
to the individual with regard to work, education, and play. 

The high school student should be able to develop through 
his courses those skills required to define problems, 
test hypotheses, analyze and communicate findings, 
and plan and implement programs to facilitate effective 
performance in a wide range of scientific, economic, 
political, social, industrial and artistic options. 

The high school student should be enabled to identify 
and avail himself of educational and vocational options so 
that he can make intelligent and appropriate choices 
about his roles and goals in life. He ihould be able to 
make choices that are reasonable. at a particular point 
in time and that do not have the effect of blocking a future 
change in courses 

The high school student should be enabled to denionstrate 
a facility in at least one generic, marketable skill or 
competence to provide a greater sense of security and 



freedom essential to his or her mental health and well- 
being. This might well be the individual's capacity for 
learning itself. 

The high school student should be encouraged to develop 
his own talents and creative skills both to iatisfy hie 
needs for self expression and as a vehicle for enriching 
the society within which he lives* 

The high school student should be enabled to identify 
leisure-time options and to enjoy leisure-time pursuits* 
The achoQl must become increasingly aware of the grow- 
ing importance of avocational or nonvocational interests 
as the work week becomes shorter and opportunities for 
leisure time becqme greater. 

The high school student, as a citizen of a variety of com- 
munities , should be enabled to identify and evaluate the 
objectives, methods, and results of existing social systems 
and the processes for maintaining and for introducing chang 
in these systems. This kind of learning experience should 
be from the point of view of observer and participant« and 
should include the use of all media. 
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12. The high ichool student should be enabled to identify the 

basic concepts and practices of personal hygiene, preventive 
medicine, and public health and to demonstrate skill in those 
exercisea and activities which contribute to physical fitness. 

The sense of these objectives for the schools is perhaps reflected in a 
itatement by Commissioner Nyquist^, that schools must direct their 
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To itretch the capacity of individual children; to lead to 
greater equality for some groups of children, to provide 
greater justice for the disadvantaged and increased under- 
standing and appreciation of the disadvantaged among more 
favored groups; to broaden educational opportunity and to 
stifnulate individual initiative and talent; in short, not only 
to prepare itudenti to make a living but to prepare them to 
livo a life ? creative, p^lf^^critica], fienRitlvpj autono- 
mous, humana life. 



Many of the stated objectives of education are regarded to be those of 

guidance as well. Guidance, as supportive of the educational proceii, is 

one of the human service professions that cover a variety of functions, 

2 

probably best summarised by Zeran and Rlccio in their teKtbook on guidances 

1» Aiding the individual in the identification of his abilities, 
aptitudes, interests, and attitudes, 

2, Assisting the individual to understand, accept, and utilize 
these traits. 

3, , Helping the individual recognize his aspirations in light . 

of his traits e 



1, Nyquist, Ewald B, , "Where No Counsel Is, .» ^' Remarks made before i 

the annual meeting of the Capital District Personnel and Guidance { 

Q Association (March 13| 1972| Albany, New York), | 

gj^jj^" 2. Zeran, Franklin R, , and A. C* Riccio, Organization and Admlniitration f 

H^^Hflffl of Guidance Services (Chicago! Rand McNally k Company), p, 2. | 



4> Providing the individual with opportunities for learning 
about areas of occupation and educational endeavors. 

5. Aiding the individual in the development of value senses. 

6. Helping the individual in obtaining experiences which 
will assist him in the making of free and wise choices. 

7. Aeaisting the individual in devaloping his potentials to 
their optimum so that he may beeoma the individual he 
is capable of becoming. 

8. Aiding the individual in becoming more and more self- 
directive. 

These sets of objectives for secondary education and guidance have 
provided an important context for the Council's assessing of the status 
of guidance in the New York City public high scliuols and recommc^datici 
for improvements. The balance of the report will discuss the specific 
problems of New York City guidance that make it difficult for the schools 
to meet the stated objectives, the issues which have emerged from the 
Council's study, the trends across the nation which point to more pro- 
gressive systems of guidance, and the Councirs conclusions, recom- 
mendations and statement for future planning. 



CHAPTER II 

THE STATUS OF GUIDANCE m NEW YORK CITY 
Background 

Before examining the complexities of the guidance system in the New 
York City public high schools, certain basic characteristics of the schools 
should be noted. Probably the most overwhelming fact about the system 
is that in October, 1971, 296, 622 students were enrolled in 92 high schools 
67 academic and 25 vocational. This is almost the combined register 
of the Chicago and Los Angeles high schools. Individual school regis, 
tration ranges from 799 to 6.02?. sf-nd^^f-s. pvp-HsrT,v« ^ 9?^ ^--v 
the academic high schools (excluding four new schools not yet operating 
to capacity) enrolli over 2, 000 itudencs, with an average enrollment of 
3,813, Vocational high schools average 1, 646 students. 

In the simpleit terms, the conditions under which guidance must operate 
in New York City high schools are Indeed severe. Briefly, 

the schools are badly overcrowdedi 

there is a large population of disadvantaged students; 

students are serlousJy retarded educationally' 

large numbers of itudents are truant or leaving the schools. 
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Here are some of the facts: 

Building utilization . Sixty-nine schools enroll more students than they 
were built for. Table II. 1 shows the building utilization for both academic 
and vocational high schools. 

TABLE II, 1 

UTILIZATION OF PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
IN NEW YORK CITY 





higheit 


lowest 


avaraga 


Type of 
School 


utilization 
rate 


utilisation 
rate 


utilization 
rate 


Acadamic 


181% 


40% 


118% 


Vocational 


l62fc 


73% 


107% 



Sources uiili^aLAUu ql wCiiOQi L t^xiaj.^^^^ * ^ . ^ - . ^ i 

Reeearch Division, Board of Education, City of New York, October, 1971. 



Twenty-two schools have ona annex eachi and one school (food and 
Maritime Trades) has two annexes. The utilization data for annexes 
to the academic high schools are not available and are not reflected 
in the table above. Annex data for the vocational high schools are 
included in the table. 

This overutilization results in 31 schools that operate on overlapping 
triple sessions, 34 on overlapping double sessions* and eight on end- 
to-end double sessions. 
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Ethnic compositiom Of the students who reach the academic high ichools, 
44.6 percent are Black and Puerto Rican. As indicated in Table 11, 2, 
of those who reach vocational high echoolsp 65.4 percent come from 
these two ethnic groups, 

TABLE n , 2 



ETHNIC COMPOSITION OF 
NEW YORK CITY HIGH SCHOOLS 



Type of 
School 


Black 


Puerto 
Rican 


Other 
Spanish 
Surname 


Oriental 


Other 


Academic 


29. 5% 


15, 1% 


3, 1% 


1,4% 


50. 9% 


VocatiGnal 








1. 1% 





Source: 1970-1971 School Profiles — Day Academic and Vocational High 
Schools ^ City School Diatrictj City of New York ~ ~ . 

Reading levels . Nearly 30 percent of our academic high school 
studente read more than two yearB below grade; and 44, 1 percent of 
the students in our vocationar high schools are similarly limited, as 
shown in the table below' 



TABLE II . 3 



STUDENT READING LEVELS m 
NEW YORK CITY HIGH SCHOOLS 



% of pupils reading 


uumber o£ 


numbe r. of 


2 or more years 


academic 


vocational 


below grade level 


high schoQls 


high schools 


0-9 


6 


X 


10-19 


20 


1 


20-29 


U 


3 


30-39 


11 


5 


40-49 


10 


7 


50-59 


6 


3 


60-69 


. 1 


3 


70-79 


0 


3 


80-89 


0 


1 



Source! 1970-1971 School Profiles ^ Pay Academic and Vocational 
High Schools, City School Dist:^ict| City of New York, 



Holding power. Only 55 percent of all those who entered secondary 



schools in 1965 in New York City remained to graduate, as shown 
in Table II, 4. 



TABLE II. 4 



HOLDING POWER OF PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 

(Day High School Graduates and ,9th Grade Enrollment 4 Years Earlier) 
School Year Ended June 30, I969 



County 


Ninth Grade 

Enrollment 

1965-1966 


Number of Day 
Graduates 


Graduates as a 
% of Enrollment 


New York State 


248,501 


182, 758 


74% 


New York City 


87, 977 


48,111 


55 


Rest of State 


160, 524 


134, 647 


84 



Source! Repdrt of the New York State Commission on the Quality, Cost 

and Financing of Elementary and Secondary Ed Vol, 1, 1972. 



Table 11, 5 illustrates that an even smaller percentage of Blacka and 
Spanish^-speaking students who entered secondary school In 196? re-, 
mained through lEth grade. 
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TABLE n.5 

""'^OLLMENT DISTRIBUTION AND HOLDING POWER* OF PUBLIC SCHOOL STUDENTS BY 

mAClAL/ETHNIC OmiGIN 

New York State 
Fall 1967 ^ Fall 1970 



Loeation/Racial-Ethnie 
Origin 


Enrollment 


Percent Din 


tribution 


Holding 
Power'?^ 


Grade 
(1967) 


Grade 

10 
(1968) 


Grade 
11 

(1969) 


Orade 

12 
(1970) 


Grade 
9 

(1967) 


Orade 

10 
(1968) 


Grade 
1 1 

(1969) 


Grade 
(1970) 


New York City 
















23,4 


51. 1% 


Blaek 


25,574 


24, 988 


21, 053 


13, 069 


28.6 


27, 2 


27, 8 


SSA 1 


18, 331 


17, 158 


12, 118 


8, 212 


20. 5 


18,7 


16, 0 


14,7 


44, 8 


Other 


45, 515 


'49,722 


42, 666 


34, 635 


50, 9 


54. 1 


56, 2 


61,9 


76, 1 


Total 


89,420 


91,868 


75, 837 


55, 916 


100, 0 


100. 0 


100, 0 


100, 0 


62, 5 


Other Big 6 Citiei^*^ 












21.6 




19.7 


61,6 


Black 


3,420 


2, 944 


2,406 


2, 108 


25, 1 


20,5 


SSA 


204 


199 


179 


125 


1.5 


1,5 


1.5 


1, 2 


61.3 


Other 


10, 001 


10,466 


9, 146 


8,445 


73.4 


76, 9 


78, 0 


79. 1 


84.4 


Total 


13, 625 


13,609 


11, 731 


10, 678 


100, 0 


100* 0 


100, 0 


100, 0 


78,4 


Rest of State 
















2,8 


77, 8 


Black 


4, 971 


5, 064 


4, 394 


3, 867 


3. 2 


3. 3 


3* 1 


SSA 


1,021 


823 


885 


961 


0,7 


0, 5 


0,6 


0*7 


94. 1 


Other 


148, 274 


145, 986 


138,461 


133, 270 


96, 1 


96, 2 


96,3 


96*5 


89.9 


Total 


154, 266 


151, 873 


143, 740 


138, 098 


100, 0 


100, 0 


100* 0 


100,0 


89.5 


Total State 


















56. 1 


Black 


33, 965 


32, 996 


27, 853 


19, 044 


13, 2 


12, 8 


12, 0 


9. 3 


SSA 


19,556 


18, 180 


13, 182 


9, 298 


7,6 


7, 1 


5,7 


4,5 


47.5 


Other 


203,790 


206, 174 


190, 273 


176, 350 


79* 2 


80. 1 


82.3 


86, 2 


86,5 


Total 


257, 311 


257,350 


231, 308 


204, 692 


100, 0 


100. 0 


100.0 


100, 0 


79. 6 



^ Holding Power ^ Grade 12 Enrollment, Fall 1970/Grade 9 Enrollment, Fall 1967. 
Eatimated* 

Includei Albany, Buffalo, Syracuse, Rocheiter, Yonknrs. 
1, Spaniih-Surnamed Americane. _ 

ource^ Report of the New York State Commliiion on the Quality, Coit and Finanelng of Elementary and Secondary 
Education, Vol, 1, 1972. 



Not«i There ara »iv€?&l «uUon» to bear in mind in examining this minority dropout data, but in every case they 
^^te to underestimate th^ intent oT the min6rity dropolit' pattern. The data in the table do not represent a true 
cohort, since the individual students were not identified aad followed over the four-year period. Instead, there is 
an assumption of zero net^ migration within each of the categories* The assumption of zero net-migration is more 
defensible with larger geographic (or ethnic) groups than with the earlier ones. Therefore, the holdiiig-power 
figures for the total state are more precise ttan those for the other three categories* If any bias does exist, 
however, it exists in presenting conservative comparisonj among the ethnic groups. True cohort data would 
likely show an even larger diecrepancy in holding power between minority and non-minority groups, since the 
minority population of our urban center s-^where holding power is the weakast-^have been increasing rapidly in 
proportion to the non-minority population. 
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In light of the stated objectives of secondary education and guidance 
namely, the development of all students* talents and capabilities the 
extent of school wastage o£ human resources, lost or poorly served, 
poses serious problems for guidance as well as for the school system as 
a whole* Much remains to be done if students are to be better served. 

Guidance in the New York City High Schools 

The secondary schools of New York City currently employ 222 regular full- 
time guidance counselors to serve the basic needs of about 93 percent of the total 
high school population. The remaining seven percent is served by an addi- 
tional 160 counselors through special, and usually separately funded, 
guidance" related programs. Because of the ever-changing nature of the programs, 
these figures represent the best available estimates of resource allocation 
at the time of this report. 

As for the number of minority group counselors employed in the City's public 
high schools, according to a study made by the Bureau of Educational and 
Vocational Guidance in 1969, the percentage of Black counselors was 14 
percent and the percentage of Puerto Rican counselors was 1 percent. In a 
1971 survey, the BEVG found that 5, 3 percent of all counselors were Spanish- 
speaking, though not all were of Puerto Rican descent, A 1970 report^ prepared by 



1. Analysis of Puerto Rican and Black Employment in New York City 
Schools, May, 1970, 
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Richard Greenspan for the Puerto Rican Forum, Inc. indicates the perccntaBc 
o£ black counselors as 11. 7 percent and of Puerto Rican counsolors as 0.7 
percent. The discrepancy of a little over 2 percent was explained by the 
fact that the BEVG survey included counielors who occupied supervisory and 
coordinating positions (other than those of principal and assistant principal). 
In this connection, it is relevant to note that the percentage of black counselors 
is substantially higher than the percentage of black teachers, among whom 
counselors are recruited. 

The regular 222 school counselors are distributed in such a fashion that 
the counselor-student ratio ranges from 1:280 to 1-.1300, with an average 
ratio of 1:1200 (1:250 is the ratio recommended by the professional 
associations). As the Bureau of Educational and Vocational Guidance 
reports, compared to other U.S. cities where approximately five percent 
of the total school budget is spent on guidance, New York City allocates 
about 1.3 percent, or $19 million, for this purpose. This amount 
covers the elementary as well as the secondary schools. 

• The demands upon and expectations of counselors are legion to provide 

• educational and vocational counseling, persortal counseling, orientation 
activities, support to school staff, consultation to parents, liaison with 
the community, interpretation of tests, maintenance of records.l A 
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1- The complete list of counselor duties as outlined by the New York 
^ . ' City Bureau of Educational and Vocational Guidance can be found in 
the Appendix. 



measure of how full-time guidance pers6nnel divide their time among 
the various guidance functions can be seen in Table II. 6 (next page). 

Insights from the publi c hearinBS . The findings of the public hearings 
are included throughout this chapter. One of the most frequent con- 
plaints of the regular school counselors hoard during the Council's 
hearings on guidance is that because of their tremendously high case 
loads, they are relegated almost solely to crisis intervention. Deve- 
lopmental counseling, which would help a student become aware of 
his strengths and talents and allow him to develop long- and short- 
range educational career goals, is out of the question under current 
conditions. Many counselors also decry the burden of clerical work 
wb^rh inhibit.q thft flffRr.tive use of their time. 

Moreover, their position in the schools is sometimes unclear- 
students, parents, teachers, administrators and the counselors them- 
selves, each see the counseling role in somewhat different terms. 
Counsslors are often confused with other schocl personnel, such as 
deans, grade advisers and college advisers who also perform guidance 
functions. According to the Bureau of Educational and Vocational auidance, 
only 30 percent of the personnel performing guidance -related functions 
in the high schools are full-time, licensed guidance counselors. Teachers 
are appointed part-time as "grade advisers" to assist students in their 
high school academic planning. They are also drawn into other 
guidance or quasi-guidance functions such as college and vocational 
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planning* attendance coordination, and disciplinary activities. In terms 
of actual numbers of people available to help students, the part-time 
personnel in certain ways have provided an important supplement to 
existing guidance ataffs* But the limitations on their time and the 
greater limitations in their professional preparation make them inade- 
quate substitutes for guidance specialists. 

According to the Bureau of Educational and Vocational Guidance, only 
44 percent of the approximately 1,400 part-time high school personnel 
performing some type of guidance function meet minimum City require- 
ments. However, as of September, 1973, the high ichools will no 
longer be able to "d^s^igii Leachcrs to (guidance) ccrvicec for which ♦^h^y 
are not certified^' for more than five periods a week. Even to work 
five perloda would require permission from the State Education 
Commissioner* So the probable result will be the demise of the role 
of gradq advisers and certain other part-time guidance positions. 

In addition, the past few years have seen an increase In the utilization 
of paraprofesslonals in guidanca — so far only in the specially funded 
programs — to assist counselors with some of the lese technical routines. 
These gupplementar y forces where employed repreeent important 
auxiliaries to the primary force of guldanca specialists, but the overall 
fact of inadequate numbers of trained personnel employed and assigned 
to guidance functioiis is not changed. 
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Special Guidanc e = R elated Programs in New York City 

In addition to the regular City tax-levy counselors assigned to the high 

Schools, there are two kinds of special programs which provide guidance 

Bervices: programs^ supported by City tax-levy (Board of Education) 

2 

fundsi and those special programs supported by other funding SQurces 
such as Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA), 
State Urban Education GrantSj Manpower Development and Training Act 
{MDTA)j Youthful Drug Addiction Act^ and others. An organization 
chart for guidance in the high schools is provided in the Appendix, This 
chart lists each of the special programs and indicates the Board of 
Education office or bureau to which each is responBibltf, 

Tables II. 7 and II, 8^ conipiled by the Council^ show that these special 
programs vary from 2,000 students to 43, 700 students. Some of the programs 
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1. Correlated Curriculum and Pre-Technlcal Programs, Evening Guidance 
Centers, High School Placement Unit, and Special Schools for the 
Socially Maladjusted and Emotionally Disturbed Children. 

2, Aspiration Search, Auxiliary Services for High Schools, Career Explor- 
ation Program, Career Guidance Services for Disadvantaged Students, 
College Bound Program, CoUege Discovary and Development Program, 
High School Redirection, Peer Group Program In Drug Abuse Prevention, 
PIANO (Project for Increased Achievement and a New Outlook). Reach- 
Out, Satellite Academies, School-Home Contact Program, Schools for 
Pregnant Students, SPARK (School Prevention of Addiction through 
Rehabilitation and Knowledge), Special Education Resource Center for 
Secondary School Students, TUM (Toward Up%vard Mobility), and Umbrella 
III, (Disadvantagod students in non*public achools are provided With 
additional guidance services through the Board of Education in the fed- 
erally funded program. Clinical and Guidance Services for Non-Public 
Schools, ) 
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are full=time for those enrolled while others provide guidance services 
for a Umited time or for a specific purpose^ to supplement services of 
the regular City tax^levy counselors. Supplementary progranns include 
Peer Group, SPARK, Reach-Out, School-Home Contact^ Evening Guid- 
ance Centers, High School Placement, and Schools for Pregnant Students, 
In those special programs which attempt to provide fairly comprehensive 
guidance iervices to students, such as College Bound and Aspiration 
Search, specific counselor-student ratios are mandated or recommended 
(ranging from 1:80 to 1|250), and students are assigned to a specific 
counselor to handle most of their guidanc'e needs, Hov^eyer, only about 
21, 000 students (7 percent of the total high school population) receive 
such concentrated, ongoing guidance services whichi in effect, replace 
the services of the regular school counselors. 

Looking at all the special guidance-related programS| they cover a broad spec- 
trum of objectives: reactivating high school dropouts and potential dropouts 
through educational innovationg vocational training, and job placementj 
helping high school etudents bridge the gap between school and the world 
of work; helping students adapt to the school environment; developing in 
students stronger self-concepts and life skills for reaching desired 
goalsi preparing disadvantaged children for productive post-high school 
activity; handling diagnosii and referral for treatment of learning prob- 



lemsi improving and updating school currlculurn; and aiding gtudents with 
special problems such as drug abuse and social maladjustment. 

In general^ the target populations of these special activities are the 
disadvantaged^ high school dropouts or potential dropouts, the socially 
maladjusted and emotionally disturbed, the physically handicapped, and 
drug abusers. With regard to ethnic compositioni these programs in- 
volve a majority of Blacks and Spanish-speaking youngsters, although 
v^hlte students do constitute a sizeable minority in most of the programs. 

Seven of the special programs extend beyond the school year Into the 
summer months, sometimes taking on a different name or variation 
in procedure or location, but maintaining the same objectives. 

Program designs var^^ depeiidlng upon the objectives to be fulfilled. 
Some programs emphasize remedial and tutorial work while cultivating 
a liaison between home and school; others center around small, special 
classes or the use of relevant literature based upon contemporary, 
ethnic, or non-Western areas of interest. Still others make use of 
innovative educational techniques, and several use group counseling pro- 
cedures. Of the eight programs where career exploration or orientation 
Is the primary emphasis, five are designed on a work-study format. 



One program in particular, Auxiliary Services for High Schools, Is 
unique in deBign and having great success in nneeting its objectives* 
The program focuses on l6-to-El-year-olds who have formally dropped 
out of the school aystemt It aims to further the education of these high 
school dropoutSj to provide them with basic education skills^ motiva- 
tion and counseling, and to place them in employment or training pro- 
grams. It also offers preparation courses for the high school equivalency 
examinations English as a second language; and certain occupational 
skills training* Through its post^-placement counseling service^ em- 
ploynQent and education upgrading opportunities are available as well* 
The program includes nine centers, eight of which operate during the 
evenings and services 8|000 to 10,000 youngsters a year* 

The Center for Field Research and School Services, School of Educationi 
New York Unlversityi in its evaluation of Auxiliary Services, condluded 
that during the 1970-71 cycle the project "experienced a high degree of 
success" in (1) providing immediate help for school leavers to enable 
them to enter the labor market while continuing to upgrade their skills 
on a part-time basis, (E) making the school leaver aware of the community 
State and federal resources available to him, and (3) providing continuity 
of services to clients already registered with the program. 



More than three-quarters of the prograrns cooperate to some degree 
with agencies or institutions outside the high schools* The career- 
oriented programs provide job placement and the college-oriented 
programs usually provide college placement^ It is notabre that the 
Aspiration Search, College Bound and College Discovery Programs 
have maintained close relationships with various colleges to assure accep 
tance for their students. College Bound has a consortium of about 
185 two- and four-year colleges that assure admission and financial 
aid to College Bound graduates* The program also maintains a place- 
ment service which matches students to the schools and develops other 
placement opportunities where needed. The College Discovery Program 
is directly connected with City University Upward Bound program. Aspir 
ation Search has developed its own relationships with various colleges^ 

The guidance staff varies from program to program; however^ the 
majority of those working within these special programs are licensed 
counselors. Many programs make use of paraprofessionals as well. 
In-service training is provided in more than half of the projects, usually 
in cooperation with local universities* Such training may take the 
form of workshops or courees geared to epecific counseling approaches 
or particular problems related to the target populations 



Contact with the homes of the students is an imporLant component of 
about half of the programs. Two projects in particular, Reach-Out and 
the School-Home Contact Program, are specifically devoted to the 
establishment of contacts between the homes and the schools via home 
visits by paraprof essionals in an effort to help about 17^ 000 potential 
dropouts cope with life problams which may impinge on their school 
work. Although these are considered guidance-related services^ it 
should be noted that there are no licensed counselors involved in either 
of these programs. 

Of particular importanca for today's youth are thoss guidance programs 
which deal with problems involving drug abube* A noLeworthy project 
in this area Is SPARK (School Prevention of Addiction through Rehabili- 
tation and Knowledge) funded under the Youthful Drug Addiction Act, 
The program is chiefly concerned with steering children away from 
drugs while helping them to obt^n their goals in non-dastr uctive ways. 
At present there are Intervention and Prevention Centers in 12 high 
schools and a Drug Education Specialist in each of the City^s 92 high 
schobls. In the 12 Centers^ a group counseling format is followed, 
with each participating student attending from one to five group meetings 
per week. Each Center is staffed by a team of four professionals and 
four paraprofesslonals. The professionals include one guidance coun- 



seloXj one teacher, one psychologist or social worker, and one atten- 
dance coordinator. At least 90 percent of the groups are either led or 
supervised by a professional staff member. The other ten percent are 
led by a paraprofegsional* In additioni individual counseling^ recrea- 
tiohal activities J and special interest projects are provided. The 
SPARK central administration reports the following number a of students 
reached by the program: 

Intervention and Prevention Centers: about 4,800 students 

Drug Education Specialists'. 21, 153 students seen individually 
(2-5 sessione), 17* 773 students seen in regular group meetings, 
4| 710 claases visited, and 156 assemblies held. 

It was clear from the Council's hearings and from visits to SPARK 
centers that student enthusiasm for tha program is highi 

These special guidance-related programs reflect a concerted effort to 
deal with particular problems and populations which require the atten- 
tion and innovations which these projects provide. The tragedy is that 
these prDgrams deal with only a limited number of the students who need 
them and are not integral parts of the system. Since most are specially 
funded programs, they have limited life spans and can easily be dropped 
when funds are no longer available. 

As noted during the public hearings, this uncertainty of program contin- 
tinuatlon puts a strain on the counselors and other staff. They must 
leave their regular positions to participate In the specially fUnded 
programs with no assurance that the programs will be continued or 



that they will be returned to their previous assignments if their 
programs are terminated. In addition, these programs are often 
not allotted adequate space and facilities by the principals in the par- 
ticipating schooli* which can inhibit their ultimata effectiveness. 

The hearings also revealed that the existence of these special pro- 
grams (particularly College Bound and College Discovery) causes some 
tensions and divisiveness in the schoolSs Students, teachers, and coun- 
eelors involved In these programs were most laudatory in their testimony. 
Students, teachers, and counselors not involved in these programs were 
somewhat envious of those who are. 

These special guidance-related programs were funded at approximately 
$25 million in 1971-72. In addition, some proportion of the $19 million 
appropriated by the City for regular elementary and secondary guidance 
activities ^perhaps about $5 million-^was spent in the high schools during 
the school year. If one adds to these figures the cost of time spent by 
teachers in guidance-related activities, the total amount of dollars spent 
on guidance by the New York City public high schools comes to at least 
$40 million. Several members of the Council have observed that the 
City's guidance problems might better be served if the $40 million now 
used for separate, piecemeal guldance«related activities were pooled 
and applied in a systematic approach for solving the problems of high 
school guidance. This concept might be particularly timely because of 
the possible adoption in the near future of a federal block grants policy. 
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Case Studies of Guidance in Selected Secondary Schools 

Case studies of guidance services in 15 secondary schools were undertaken 
in order to examine the actual operation of guidance in the New York City 
public high schools. The 15 schools were selected on the basis of racom- 
mendatione by the Bureau of Educational and Vocational Guidance, the 
Borough Superviaere of Guidance and project staff to represent the range 
of programs, services, and problems ektant in the aystem* 

The investigation strategy entailed Interviews with iignif leant participants 
and the use of questionnaires. Graduate S'tudents in jguidanca and ad- 
ministration were placed in the schools for four days per school. Students, 
teachers, guidance counselors, adminiatrator s and other members of the 
school team were interviewed over an eight-week period. The administrators, 
counselors, and teachers were asked to rate the various guidance responsibili- 
ties and services provided in each of their schools. Counselors were observed 
in their daily work. Efforts at obtaining input from parents were relatively un- 
euccassful because of the unwillingness of students to assist the interviewers in 
Qontacting parents. 

Unstructured group interviews were conducted with a cross section of the 
student population from each of the selected high schools. These discussions^ 
aach of about two hours, involved a total of 241 student e in groups of 15 to 
25 and were directed by a professional guidance counselor currently outside 
the city school system* The interviewer, who has had extensive experience in 
working with school^age youngsterii elicited student views on the guidance 



■staff and services and then summarized each school separately in a 
written report on collective student needs, student recommendations ^ 
and student background information^ (racej SES)* Based upon these 
summaries, conclusions were reached concerning the overall effectiveness 
of guidance services in the New York City schools. Additional student 
evaluations were obtained through the distribution of a questionnaire to 
another 288 students. 

For some of the basic data concerning numbers and distribution of guidance 
personnel and staff-student ratios for the various guidance services among 
the 15 schools, see Tables II* 9 and II. 10. It is notable that while some of. 
the specific concerns differ across the several groups questioned, the 
basic findings are consistent. The data of these case studies show.that: 

1, All parties agree that there are too few guidance counselors to 
meet student needs for iervicei; 

2, Not a iingle school offers the full range of guidanee services 
as defined by the Board of Educationi 

3, Guidance services in these schools are concentratad on crisis 
interventioni program planning, and college advisement, even 
as there is rising recognition of the need for a much enlarged 
conception of the guidance function. 

Consideration of student views indicates that a minority of students, 
usually those who have had contact with guidance counselors, giv^ them 

1. See Appendix for Services of the Full-Time Counselor. 
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high approval. Most students responding either have had limited or no 
contact, and generally tend to reflect a low estimate of the value of such 
services* However, it is clear from discussions with these students that 
they have needs and desires which might beit be met by guidance ipeciaHets. 

Student interviews indicate that most students think that grade advisers 
are- their guidance counselors* Those students in college-oriented programs 
and the more advantaged students believe they get much better educational 
guidance and college guidance than other students. 

Students in all schools report that vocational guidance is weak with the^ 
exception perhaps of the vocational schools in which interviews were held 
and even in those schools vocational counseling appears to be in need of 
improvement* 

Personal guidance tends to be provided by guidance counielors on an 
emergency basis. Moit students appear to rely on teachers or grade advisers 
for personal counseling* In some schools, however, the students interviewed 
felt there was no one in the school to whom they could go, for help with 
serious problems • 

While the guidance services rendered by the special programs are of great 
value to the students in these programa, to the great majority of studenti, 
guidance aervices are considered to be ineffective and of little value* 



Among the most popular programs to students are the drug programs, 
and student coordinators receive considerable praise from the students. 

In general, the 14^ principals interviewed tend to support the guidance 
function as it exists in their respective schools* All of these administrators 
indicate the need for additional guidance staffs As a group they tend to 
endorse traditional guidance functions. As indicated in Table 11,11, they do 
not expect counselors to assume responsibility for community liaison, teache 
morale, or school =home contact. These adniinistrators are "of the opinion 
that the guidance counselors are reasonably effective in, their contacts 
with students (i, e/, those students they have time to see), but have a 
limited decree of responsibility in assistina the schools in their relations 
with teachers, parents, and community, ' ■ 

The principals vary greatly with respect to their expectations and demands 

of guidance specialists* Although^they generally have a high regard for 

the specialist's functions, their degree of underitanding or awareneis 

of the extent of these functions, apart from those they have determined 

for their respective schools, varies considerahly- There appears to 

be little expectation among these principals that they are to be educated by 

the professional guidance stciff with respect to guidance needs and functions* 

1. One principal, who just recently took bffice, considered himself too 
new on the job to assesi his school^s guidance program. 
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In turn, tha relationship between guidance staff members and administration 
is not one that lends itself to mutual development. Guidance people make 
requeits of the principal, but they seldom advise. 

In two out of the fifteen schools studied the guidance counselor's main 
function is to handle deep-seated problems that are beyond the ability 
of the grade advisers* The specific character of these problems and the 
extent to which the guidance counselors should be involving themselves in 
the treatment of such problems vvas not determined. Other activitiee 
reported include school orientation for parents^ consultation with teachers, 
managing test administration, contact with feeder schools and social 
agencies, and a host of other supportive services. 

In the ichools itudied, the ratio of counielora to itudents variei from 
1:2000 to 1:80. The average ratio for all schools is about 1:1200, Ae 
Indicated earlier in this report, the lower ratios are invariably the result 
of the presence of non-tax levy funded programs. The counselors coneia-^ 
tently complain of insufficient staff and time to do the jobs that they were 
trained for and want to do. Although there was no agreement on the 
tasks to be performed, there was agreement on the need for more staff. 

When asked how they would staff the guidance office to perform needed 
functions, 7 8 percent of counselors responding indicated that they would 
increase the number of couniclors and roducc the ratio of students to 
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counseJ 



.lors. Almost half the respondents %vould spend money for secretarial 
staff to free tbem from paper work so that they could see more students. 
Several of the counselors seemed to view their profession as under attack, 
from the administration and faculty as well as from students and parents. 
They felt that the short supply of employed guidance specialists, in the 
presence of great demands for service, operates to discredit their work 
and their profession. Some counselors complained with dismay and 
hopelessness; others reminded us that guidance has not really been 
given a cHance in the New York City schools. 

The case studies reveal a diversity of guidance programs and a wide 
range of opinions concerning the adequacy and appropriateness of these 
programs for the students they are intended to ■serve. Although some 
positive feedback was obtained, the amount of dissatisfaction expressed 
with regard to the guidance services and the lack of a cohesive conception 
of the guidance functions to be performed stand forth as significant indi- 
cators of the current failurei of the New York City guidance services. 
It is evident that the number of guidance counselor s within the schools 
is too small to serve the student population adequately; moreover, 
there exists a dlicrepancy between counselor perceptions of the functions 
they perform and the services that the students feel they require. 
Clearly, school staff, administration and students are not, for the most 
part, effectively working together to meet the needs of the students. 
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Survey of Guidance in Large City SchoQl Syste ms 

To give the. Council basic facts about guidance services in other large 
cities in the United States, questionnaires pntitled "Present and Future 
Guidance Services in the Public High SchoDls-' were sent to the superin- 
tendents of schools of the 43 largeet cities outside New York. Thirty^ 
were completed and returned either by the chairmen of the various city 
guidance departments or the research staffs of the school systems. 
Results of the survey follow. (See Table II* 12 , ) 

School system data * The number of high schools per city ranges from 
five to 58j the average number being 14* 5. Of those respondingi Kansas 
City has the smallest high school regiater, with 7* 500 students; Chicago, 
with 138,915, has the largest {next to New York). Enrollment for Indi- 
vidual high schools ranges from a city-wide average oi 800 (Birmingham, 
Alabama) to 3,000 (Long Beach, California). The overall average high 
school enrollment is 1, 758, 



1. Akron, Ohio; Atlanta, Georgia; Baltimore, MaTylandi Birmingham, 
Alabama; Boston, Massachusetts; Buffalo, New Yorkj Chicago, Illinois; 
Cincinnati,. OhlOj Cleveland, Ohioi Denver, Colorado; Detroit, Michigan; 
Fort Worth, Texas; Kansas City, Kansas; Long Beach, California; 
Louisville, Kentucky; Memphis, Tennessee; Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 
Minneapolli, Minnesota; New Orleans, Louisiana; Newark, New Jereey; 
Norfolk, Virginia; Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 
Rochester, New York; St. Louis, Missouri; St, Paul, Minnesotai San 
Antonio, Texas; San Diego, California; Toledo, Ohio; and Washington, 



The vast majority of high school syitemi operate on a one-aession-per- 
day basis. Of the five exceptions, Chicago alone hai schools with one, 
two, and three sessions per day* Double sessions can be found in a few 
schools in Washington, D. C. , Philadelphia, Toledo, and Newark. 

Guidance personnel . The ratio of counselors to students ranges froni 
1:148 in San Diego to 1;655 in ChxcagOi with the average falling between 
1:350 and 1:450. Almost all of the counselors in question are certified. 
This is in close compliance with the ratios mandated in 17 of the cities. 
The naandates range frona 1:300 to I16QO, with the majority specifying 
between 1:300 and 1:400. New York City has no SMch mandate. 

Guidance departments, for the hnost part, consist solely of certifiod 
(licensed) counselors. Most schools use no teachers in counseling 
functions; of the seven that do, their use is limited primarily to 
employment placement, drug counseling, sex education eounselingi and 
student activity guidance. 

Paraprofessionals are used in eleven, or over a third of the responding 
cities, for class scheduling, drug counseling, admisiions interviews, 
attendance recording, and cutting and lateness coordination. 
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Guidance counselors in 20 of the cities belong to unions. Sixteen of 
these are teachers' organizationSi many with national memberships. 
The only cities that report special unions for counselors are Long 
Beachj Toledo, and San Diego, 

Responses to the question about reimbursable funding were so widely 
varied that no significant conclusions as to percentages can be drawn. 
It is significant, however, that over half of the cities report some amount 
of reimbursable funding for guidance services. 

Guidance functions and services . The following functions are considered 
to be guidance department responsibilities in at least 25 of the cities 
and are performed solely by licensed guidance counselors: high ichool 
course counseling, post-secondary (non-college) educational counseling^ 
scholar ship/financial aid counseling, and referral to specialists. 

Employment placement, draft counseling, and test administration and 
interpretation are performed mostly by counselors, but in a few in- 
stances teachers perform these tasks on a part*-time basis. Counselors 
do most of the drug counseling and the admission and exit interviews, 
but in some schools these functions are the responsibilities of teachers, 
paraprofessionals, social workers, and vice principals. 



One-half (15) of the cities responding consider the following to be 
guidance functions, performed mostly by licensed counselors: sex 
education counselingi family assistance, supportive therapy, and 
class scheduling. In some cities teacherSs social workerSj psych- 
ologistSi vice principals and programmers perform appropriate 
functions* 

Fewer than ten cities consider the following to be guidance functionB: 
psychological diagnoeie, discipline, attendance recording, cutting and 
lateness coordination, and student activity guidance. Other guidance 
functioni written in by respondenti are: orientation to self and 
schooi^ deif aadeb& irieAit, peraoiial counseling, academic failures* 
maintenance o£ Information file, development of local school profile, 
service on community committees, completion of transcripts and 
applications, and computer programming* 

Improving the^ guidance proceii . There is a great call for improve- 
ment. Every suggestion listed on the questionnaire, with the exception 
of "increased use of testing, is viewed as a positive change in the 
opinions of the vast majority of respondents. Table 11, 13 on the £oilow« 
ing page spells out the respondents' opinionSi 



TABI.E II, 13 
IMPEOVING HIGH SCHOOL GUIDANCE 
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City guidance departments were asked ths following questions Suppose that, 
for lack of fundSj you could not appreciably lower the student-counsolor 
ratio. Which of the following do you thinlc would be most effective in im- 
proving guidance in your high schools during the next five to ten years ? 
Please use the appropriate code number for your response: (1) Significant 
positive effect; (2) Positive effect; (3) Neither a positive nor a negative 
effect^ (4) Negative effect^ 





Number pf Cities Responding 
Code 

(1) (2) {3} (4) 


with: 
No 
Answer 


Periodic in-service ''renewal*' 
training for counselors 


19 


10 


1 . 


0 


0 


More teamwork between coun- 
selori h classroom teachers 


24 


5 


1 


0 


0 


Greater use of paraprofes- 
sionals for family liaison 


4 


19 


4 


0 


3 


Greater use of paraprofes^ 
sionals for informal work 
with students 


6 


19 


3 


1 


1 


Additional clerical staff 


1 Q 




n 
u 




0 


Full-time specialists in occu^ 
pational & career guidaiicc 


1 0 


1 3 


4 


0 




Integration of guidance concepts 
& processes into curriculum 


17 


12 


0 


0 


1 


Increased use of 
group counseling 


15 


15 


0 


0 


0 


Inereaaed use of 
peer counseling 


9 


16 


4 


0 


1 


Application of computer 
technology 


8 


11 


6 


4 


1 


Increased use of testing 


1 


2 


17 


9 


1 


Expanded and improved 
referral resources 


6 


18 


4 


1 


1 


More extensive follow-up of 
students after graduation or 
withdrawal 


3 


24 


2 


1 


0 



Other suggestions (all Significant positive): Use teachers to perform guidance 
functionsi require in-service training (oT all guidance persDnnel; enforce 
definite administration policy; systemwide implementation of worthwhile 
programs; increased use of parents and students in planning; greater com- ' 
munity involvement; Improved liaison with counselor education programs- 
better understanding of counselor role/function by principal; teamwork 
between teachers and counselors; ralease from administrative and clerical 
work; full-time drug education specialist; promotion of school guidance J 
policies; more time to eupervise wor^-study program; development of cri- 
teria-based objectivesi increased use of community resources for career educatioj' 
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This chapter has summarized the major findings of the Guidance Advisory 
Council regarding the status of guidance in the New York City public high 
schools. Its findings are based on testimony from public hearings held 
in all five boroughs of the Cityi on case studies of guidance in fifteen 
of the high schools, on extensive surveys and interviews of studentSs 
guidance personnel, and school administrator Sj and on basic data research 
on the school system. The Council also chose to highlight the problems of 
New York City guidance by providing some Indication of the staffing 
patterns, functions, and possible future directions of the guidance de^ 
partments of other large cities in the United Statei, 
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CHAPTER III 

ISSUES 

The purpose of this chapter is to raise the main Issues the Council 
feels must be addressed if there is to be improvement in the total 
guidance system. 

The major Issues that emerged from the Guidance AdvisoTy- Council's 

study, through public hearings, field studies, the work of consultants, 

and the observations of what is being done elsewhere in the nation, may 

be grouped under five headings: (1) the objectives of guidancej 

(2) general educational problems of the schools, (3) the organisation 

of guidance, (4) roles and training of guidance staff, and (5) accountability. 

Issues Related to the Objectives of Guidance 

The major issues which emerged in the Council's view with respect to 

the objectives of guidance are as follows* 

Should guidance focus upon the total development of the child, 
personal and emotioml as well as educational and vocationalj 
or should it be confined essentially to career developmenti as 
Ell Glnzberg contends? 



Is guidance to be part of a broader effort to prevent or eliminat 
conditions which inhibit the child* s growth and development or 
should it be confined to helping children to accept and adjust 
to exiiting conditions? 

Is sues Related to General Educational Problems 

Several major educational issues affecting the provision of guidance ser 

vicen emerged in the course of the Councll^s study': 

To what extent does overcrowding in the schools have adverse 
effects on the educational and guidance processes ? 
How can the curriculum be more closely related to the culture 
and the needs of the communities and the students served by 
the school? 

What steps can be taken so that faculty members are better 
able to bridge the gap to students from backgrounds alien to 
their own? (Such taachers are often despairing of success 
and students perceive them as apathetic,) 

To what extent do language problems, mainly between Spanish^ 

speaking students (but also some other nationalities) and 
English-speaking staffs irfiibit or prevent effective discourse? 
How can communication be improved so that etudentSj faculty, 
guidance personnel and administrators have compatible per- 
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captions of the CDncerns and needg of the different groups and 
of the purpose of education? This eame dichotomy exisLs betwee 
school personnel and many conimunity groups and agencies. 

In addition* as documented in the preceding chapter^ the schools are 
plagued by a shortage of staff for a wide range of special services, 
such as school psychologists, medical personnel, and adminietrative 
and clerical staff| aa well as guidance personnel. 

The immediate and concrete problem is the lack of sufficieiit finances 
to secure the necessary personnel, equipment, and facilities. 

Issues Related CO the Organizatign uf Guidance 

The major organisational issue centers on the method of delivery of 
guidance services. The traditional approach hae been on a one-to-one 
basis, with the guidance specialist working with each etudent individually. 
However, there is among guidance specialists a growing belief that a 
group approach to guidance offers high promise = either in a classroom 
setting with a specially designed curriculum or through group coun- 
seling sessions outside the normal classroom setting. Advocates of 
group counseling point out that it is not Only a realistic and promising 
alternative to traditional guidance but also more economicaL They 
point out also the positive effects of peer reinforcement. 
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In New York City less than 10 percent ^ a counselor's time is spent working 
with groups, in contrast to over 44 percent of his or her time spent on a 
one-to»one basis (see Table II« 6 on page II»10), 

A second major organisational issue concerns centralization vs, decentra- 
lization of the management of guidance programs. There are those who 
favor a centralized structure in which leadershipj direction, and some 
control of guidance services emanate from a single office at the top of a 
school system. However^ in large city systems such centralized management 
is of necessity far removed physically and organizationally from the day-to-day 
delivery of guidance services and therefore often lacks a clear perception of 
the need for services and the problems associated with meeting them. 

OOtTLB auinuritieb bUggWat Luau a. ae t,e4iul ctiii^i^^wL wi gji^iii^*M.wiWiA ^^^^^^ ^.^^^^^ 

school guidan'tie personnel to see that the school serves the individualized 
needs of students* Under such an arrangement, however, means must be 
developed so that the guidance staff relates properly to the school administration 
yet has the requisite authority and resQurces to carry out their roles. This 
of ncv :rse implies the existence of a well defined set of goals and objectives \ 
for guidance services. Lacking such clear goals, there is danger of undue \ 
fragmentation of the guidance effort and the dissipation of available resources. 
The optimum managament model may well require the centralization of ; 
certain functions and the decentralization of others. j 

I 

y 

Issue s Helayinu to Role s an d Trainin u . . - | 

As new objectives for guidance are formulated, guidance personnel will be | 

- • ■ ■ ' ■• • • " I 

called upon to assume new roles. Some of the pertinent questions | 



that have been raiied during the course of the study are as follosvs: 
Should not guidance personnel consider themselves student 
advocates or ombudsmen rather than representatives of the 
school administration? 

Should not much more emphasis be given to the development 
of guidance specialists as learning consultants to teachers 
and other school staff to increase their understanding and 
communications with students? 

How much emphasli should be given to the development of 
career planning and employment information specialists 
within the school guidance program? 

To what degree should guidance specialists become ''change 
agents'^ who work primarily to change those in-school and 
community systems and environmenti which tend to inhibit 
atudent development? 

The new roles and responsibilities currently being assumed by guidance 
personnel suggest that specialties should be developed among professional 
guidance personnel, rather than expect ons counselor to provide all services 
There is a growing interest in the development of differentiated staffing 
patterns using professionals and other persons with various levels of 
training, eKperiencej and responsibility. According to proponents of 



this staffing approach, the guidance process could involve appropriataly 
trained paraprofessionals^ students, community volunteerS| and teachers 
as well as the professional guidanca specialist* 

There is also the question of whether present training and selection 
procedures are adequate for the development of these newer types of 
personnel, let alone for the niore traditionally oriented guidance staff. 
For example* 

What are appropriate criteria for the selection, including pre- 
training selectioni of guidance personnel? 
What proportion of the training program should be glvan to 
practlcum and in what kind of setting? 

Should greater emphasis be given to group process— and less to 
one^to-on© counseling approaches? 

Accountability (Management by Objectives) 

Accountability is regarded by some educators as one of their biggest 
problems. Without ways of measuring the effectiveness of a program 
or a System, there is no way of knowing how adequate the operations arej 
whether the program is meeting student needs, whether staffing is 
adequate, or what modifications should be made. 
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It is not the System which delivers the guidance service which ehould be 
most concerned with evaluation, but the population which receives it. 
One of the functions of guidance and the educational system must be to 
provide data necessary for guidance evaluation in forms understandable 
to the pupils, their parentSi and the communities. Whether this is 
organizationally provided through some arrangement for budgetary 
control and direct management in a commumty-based system or through 
the control and management practices of a board-of-education system 
is for the participants to decide. The important Issue, however, in- 
volves the availability of an adequate and respected mechanism by 
which those responsible for the delivery of services can be held accoun- 
table to the people served. 

The Council believes these to be the major issues affecting the New 
York City high schools at this time* In the succeeding chapters we 
will note how these major issues and others are being confronted else- 
where and what the Council recommends for dealing with these issues 
in the New York City public high schools. 
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CHAPTER IV 

NATIONAL TRENDS IN CONTEMPORARY GUIDANCE SERVICES 

To broaden its perspectiye of guidance and to see how others have been 
dealing with the major issues, the Council studied the more recent and 
promising trends In guidance services throughout the nation. 

The Council asked its various consultants to give attention to the emer- 
ging roles and functions o£ guidance specialists and supplementary per- 
sonnel, the tools whereby services are delivered, and the conceptual 
■ bases around which these services are selected, organized, and de- 
livered. The purpose was to see to what extent the leaders in guidance 
had begun to address the issues Identified by the Council and the extent 
of these efforts. The Appendix contains a complete list of the various 
reports upon which the information in this chapter is based. 

The Council was impressed to discover the range of the trends and 
new directions noted by our consultants. To implement all of these in 
some form or another In New York City at one time would be impossible and 
is not being recommended. On the other hand, the Council believes it Is 
important that the readers of this report be apprised of the trends which 
the Council judges to have short- or long-range relevance for the New 
York City public high schools 



The material which follows incorporates the views of a number of educators 
and consultants to the Council but draws most heavily upon sections of ''A 
Review and Analysis of Contemporary Guidance Services and the Design of 
New Impactful Models, prepared by Garry Walz and Rita Mintz for the 
Guidance Advisory CounciL The data for the study was generated from a 
ayatematic review of the ERIC document base, journals and books, research 
reportaj and field- staff input. 

Guidance and the Counselor As Change Aaont 

Perhaps the iTiost significant trend in guidance concF^rns the role of the eounselo 
as a change agent in relation to the school and the various communities or 
syatems which impinge upon school life. The recent literature has increasingly 
di scusied this rolej and a number of consultants to the Uounciii incluuiiiK 
Gordon, Grosa^ Sprinthall, and Walz have streised the need for counselor 
leaderihip in educational innovations, 

Basic to the notion of the counselor as change agent Lb the theory that human 
learning and development is as much influenced by extrinsic, environmental 
factors as by intrinsic, individual factors. Intervention limited to the life space 
of an individual, may be insufficient to help him, since It may do little to 
affect the forcea supportive oT his particular behavior* By intervention in such 
areas as the power and influence structure within schools, the family social 
system, or the opportunity structure outside the school, the counselor may 
help create conditions more facilitating to an individuaPs potential and eliminate 
condilfions working against the healthy growth of the individuaL Assistance to 
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the individual alone, urging him to change, can be ineffective when important 
support structures in his life are left they are* . 

One approach reflecting this trend is described by Shobem 

The. position taken here suggests a radically differerit and more 
important one than the traditional role of the counselor of 
the obstreperous, the adviser on college selection and vocational 
matters, and the purveyor of tests and occupational information. 
It is not that these functions are irrelevant or lacking in vital 
merit. It is only that they are subordinate to eomething else. 
That something else is twofold in its nature: First, it is a 
human feedback mechanism by which the impact of the school 
is assessed and made available for the consideration of ite 
official personnel; second, it is a catalyst for the clarification 
of the character of the school as a community and as a source 
of appropriate models for developing youngsteri* 1 

For Shoben, "the guidance counselor functions less as a remedial resource 

than Hs a nrime agent in the continuous reconstruction of the school culture," 

In. a related approach -- one that is more a social organiziational approach 
than a guidance approach Lighthall^ calls for the development 
of the "social psychological specialist" to assist the school staff in 
(1) the identification of goals, setting of priorities and the periodic 
re-examination of priorities, and' (2) the identification and resolution of 
problems of communication and cooperation that hinder achievement of 
school goals. 3 
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1. E. Joseph Shoben, ''Guidance: Remedial Function or Socia ;| 
construction?" (Harvar d Erhic ation Review, yol. 32, No, 4, 1962). ;| 

2. A Social •Psycholouist For Schools! A Tralniim Program , The 
^ Department of Education, University of Chicago, 
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Another illustration of the change -agentry approach ii Gordon's ^ 
"develppmental-ecological" model. The ecological approach sees the 
counselor as a human development specialist who would focus upon 
cultivating the strengths of an individual and aisisting him in the 
development of skills and strategies necessary for coping with and/or 
modifying his environment. In addition, the counselor would actively 
intervene with the environment — the schooli the family, the community* 
to make it more responsive to students' needs. This could involve 
meeting with parents and other community groups to "educate" and dis- 
cuss with them some of the specific problems conironting students and 
the schools^^ — and therefore the community. Such meetings also could 
be used to solicit their iupport in fulfilliDLg the objectives of the schools 
Gordon- a approach places an emphasia on "consultation" rather than 
counseling as a method of influencing individuals and groups in bringing 
about change, 

Basic to his system is the concept of student advocacy. Students do 
not need to be apologised for nor have their troubles explained away. 
But they do need to be actively involved in the decision-making processes 
that control their Uvea. Their rights should be appropriately defended 



1. Gordon, Edmund W. , "Perspectives on Counseling and Other 
Approachea to Guided Behavior Change^ ( The Counseling Paych^ 
ologiat, Vol. II, No. 2, 1970, pp. 1«9), — — — — — 
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and opportunities for meaningful involvement need to be vigorously 
advanced. Equally importantj the role of the guidance specialist should 
not be that of ambassador for the establishment— conning students into 
cooperation with the syetem = but that of ombudsman for students — 
protect hig the individual and collective students from accidental, inci- 
dental, or intentional abuse by the establishment or its representatives. 

Two subsidiary trends which relate to the counselor as change agent 
cancern the increased role of the counselor as consultant to the family 
and the teacher. 

Is Family and Parent C guns eling and Consultation 

Through experience and research, counselors have become in- 
creasingly aware of the important role that the family plays 
in shaping the attitudes and behaviors of students^ Whether 
the area to be dealt with concerns the emotional development 
of a student, the response of a youngster from the inner city 
to the opportunity itructure in the world about him, or the 
making of career plans, the family plays an important and 
often crucial role in influencing the value structure and deci-^ 
sion-making process of the student. Counselors are more 
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often working with the family^ as a uniti particularly at the 
elementary school level. Counselors at all levels have 
frequently. found the desirability of working with individuals 
within the family structure as well as the family as a unit. 
Limitations to these trends stem in part from lack of time 
: and counselor lack of assurance that they are adequately pre- 
pared or knowledgeable to work in this area, 

2, Counselor Consultation with Teachers and Other Staff 

An increasingly frequent role of the counselor is that of a 
consulLanL in learning. Ke cauj because of his relation- 
ships with students^ communicate to teachers and staff 
the relative development of Individual students^ the meaning 
of the developmental patterns of different studentSi and the 
consequences and impact of school policies and practices on 
students individually and in the aggregate. Further, there 
is opportunity for greater diffusion of impact when the 
counselor works with and through others who are in contact with 
large number of students. 
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The teachers may view the counselor as supportive or as 
a resource person in improving their relationships with 
students ae well as aBslsting them in attaining better in- 
sighti about child and student behaviori Einally, the coun« 
selor may find he is playing a therapeutic rola for teachers 
in helping them verbalize the problems they are experienc- 
ing in and out of the classrooms*and to thiiik through options 
and responaes available to them* 

This role for the couneelor has been given greater utilization 
in elementary as opposed to secondary schoolSi but the 
latter are looking at th^ role with Jnrr^a^irig interept. Tt 
le Intereeting to note that the IJ^Sp Office of Education has 
been giving priority to thle approach: 

It is regrettably evident that for far too long emphasis has been 
placed upon adjusting the etudent to the system without providing 
equally for adjustment of the way the school itself has operated. 
Therefore, the EPDA Pupil Personnel Services Program en- 
courages the creation of a hew (not mer ely an addifclonal) profes- 
alonali more versatile than his many colleagues and predecessors 
one who is able to relate as effectively to the individual teacher 
and to groups of either students or teachersv and who can, at the 
same time, see the school system as a whole while being con^ 
cerned with the growth of the individual. 



1, As quoted in "The Use of Teaming in Educational Chang eV* (Foeus 
on Guidance i February, page 2. 
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Curriculum-Oriented Guidance Services 

Another important trend closely related to the coiinselor as change agent 
has to do with the place of the curriculum and classroom in the guidance 
process. Gross, Sprinthall, and Walz all report that the achievement of 
major guidance objectives is being seen as involving the entire school fac- 
ulty, to the integrated curriculum^ approaches build upon (1) Evolving 
the subject matter specialist in examining the meaning and implications 
for guidance of his specialty^ and (2) having the counselor or guidance 
specialist assist the teacher to relate his subject matter to the parsonal 
needs and mterests of the students. 

Some of these models have as their aim to make education and education 
systems mora humanistic and responsive to the developmental needs of 
students* One approach involves the restructuring or modification of 
school curricula and teaching methods to (1) focus on the deliberate 
psychological education of children, and (2) integrate affective elements 
of learning into the traditional academic disciplinesV 

With regard to the latter, George Brown^ who has been running special 
teacher training groups in California, writess - 

, • . If the contents of the (curriculum) package are not some- 
thing the learner can feel about, real learning will not take place. 
We must attend not only to that which motivates but to that 
which sustains as well. 

O 
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i * i it would greatly simplify mattera if we could somehow 
ieolate intellectual experience from emotional experience, 
but at the moment this is possible only in textbooks and ex- 
perimental designs. The cold, hard, stubborn reality is that 
whenever one learns intellectually, there Is an Inseparable 
accompanying amotional dimension. The relationship between 
intellect and affect is indestructably aymbiotic. And instead 
of trying to deny this, it is time we made good use of the 
relationship,! 

Until recently, little or no explicit attention has been given to planned 
learning experiences which deal directly with emotional growth and 
encourage youngsteri to explore themselves and their relations to others. 

An example of the ''deliberate psychological education" model in which 

guidance becomes a regular part of the school curriculum hai' been 

prcGcntcd to tho Council by Norman Sprinthall* The central objective 

of his -'guidance" curriculum, which was daveloped with a colleague, 

Ralph Mosher, and is the result of extensive field work in both inner 

city and suburban schools in Mas iachusetti, is as follows^ 

, » • to create curricurum materials and methods of instruction 
that will facilitate personal and human development for all 
pupils* Our program is oriented to what, in mental ^ 
terms, is called primary preventioni The focus of the program 
is educative, not remedial; the aim is to affect, by education, 
the normal course of ego development* This is in distinction 
■ ■ ^ to secondary prevention —e,. g. , therapy, counseling or the 

"adjuatmentV of confused, underachieving, disturbed young 

1, Brown, George Isaac, Human Teaj^ng for Human Learningi^A^ 
Introduction to Confluent Education (New York- The yiking Press, 

1971).;. ' ; 
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people* The curriculum ii to be a regular part of the school's 
program^ not a special course to supplement other programs; 
and is intended for the majority of adolescents and young 
adults/ not for apecially deaignated pupils. The program aims 
to broaden and improve the impact of schooling upon the pupils 
by altering both the curriculum and the relationships between 
teachers and pupils* This means that we must train regular school 
teachers and counselors to implement the curriculum, 1 

Sprinthall and other educator i stress the *^need to view the pupils 
themselves ai major resourees for curriculum activity. By rever = 
sing the roles of pupils from passive learners to active teachers we 
can directly and positively affect their personal growth toward maturity, 
responsibility, and self- control, 

For the proponents of psychDlogical education as a form of primary 
prevention, the counselor of the future would be "a change agent whose 
specialty is psychological education, who is engaged in curriculum 
development, instrtiction, and teacher traming, 

The curriculum-oriented guidance approach looke to areae other than 
piychological education as well* The Minnesota State Department of 
Guidance Services hai worked to build ia, as an Iritegral par of the 
echool curriculump various guidance units such as the world of work, career 
planningi and the preparation of women for new occupational roles. 



1, Sprinthall, Norman A* ^ "New York's Public School Guidance Pro- 
gramrThe Need for New rorms for Personal Growth, ^ Paper 
prepared, for the Guidance Advlsoty C ^ 
"The Counselor as Speclaliit in Psychological Education, " a dialogue 
between Allen E. Ivey and Gerald Weinsteln (Pereonnel and Guidance 
Journal p Vol, 49, No. 2, October, 1970), ~ ... 
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System D esigned Guidance Sarvices 

A relatively recent interest in guidance programming is to apply sys- 
terns concepts developed in industry and the military for designing and 
constructing educational and guidance programs, .The systems approach 
to guidance places a major ei.iphasls on understanding the total ochool 
program and improving the total student performance. It aims to 
reduce all the complex elements of a guidance program to simple 
outputs which can be used by the systems designer to determine the 
moit appropriate program goalSi priorities, and methodologies in 
terms of their effectiveness in relation to students and cost. Perhaps 
„^^4. i^^^^fr* ^fi ,r ^ ^^fs^^rr^s annrn>eh helnB th^ cruidance planner 
specify exactly what he is trying to accomplish and then provides feed- 
back as to whether or not it hae been achieved. 



Typically, a systems guidance design involves a number of functions: 

1. Study of the real-life environment, sometimes referred to ag 
a needs assessment. ' 

2. Definition of the problem situation, stating in specific terms 
What it is that needs to be done, 

3. Establishment of a project deicribing in specific terms what 
would occur if the program were to function perfectly. ' 
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4, Designing of a counseling and guidance program and develop- 
ment of a prototype, 

5* Simulation of the operation of the test program prototype to 
determine how it would operate given a variety of different 
situationi, 

6* ' Pilot test of the model to allow for the collection and analysis 
of performance data which can then be measured againat the 
stated program objectives. The .results of the pilot test 
evaluation determine when, how, and for whom the total 
system will be established. Specifications are developed 
for such things as equipment, ^ staffing, facllitiei, and the 
nature of the community involvement necessary to effectively 
implement the program, ■ 
7* Introduction of the system. 

8, System operatibn, 

9, Evaluation. 
10, Refine mentg 

In the final phases of the systems development process, the program 
outcomes are reviewed againat the objectives formulated in the initial 
phases of the design and development. Feedback is provided as to the 
utility or euccess of the system in reaching the pre-determined pb- 
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jectives. In the systems approach a piecemeal patching is not 
attempted; rather^ if there is disfunction in the system the effort is 
made to redesign and readjuot the entire system. 

There are today nnany guidance programs that employ one or more 
elements of the syitems approach. Such an approach to guidance has 
been most influential in the large-scale adoption of performance ob- 
jectives and a-greater concern generally on relating means to endSs 
Many of the performance-based programe* programs involving behav- 
ioral counseling and decision- making approaches, are ones which 
incorporate a basic systems approach to the design and functioning 
of their guidance progr^nibt SuuU at^pi oaclics^ accwriing to the 
Council's consultants, seem to be particularly strong on the West 
Coast, especially in California* 

Accountability and Objective Based Frograme 

Definitions for accountability vary widely, but basically they are con^ 
cerned with clear-cut statements of intended outcomes from a procedure 
or service. Stated in behavioral terms ^ these programs represent a 

means for establishing criteria or performance standards against which 
to measure putcomes, and lor the widespread communication to the 
public of both objectives and outcomes. Accountability programe require 



for their davelopment a concerted effort to decide what counselor i should 
• be doing and for whom* In many instances the act of becoming accbun- 
table, which involves group goal setting, decision^ making and collective 
action, provides outcomes of equal or greater importance to the program 
than the actual performance standardSj competencies or procedures 
developed. 

Again, .such states as WaBhington, California, and Texas are experi- 
menting with this approach, and the results have influenced certification 
of counselors, counselor education, in-service programs, professional 
associatlonSi and local programming. 

Career Development and Career Guidance 

For some educators and manpower specialists, notably Eli Ginsberg, 
high school guidance should focus on career dayelopment, ('*To improve 
a human being in tofcal^* is too broad an objective for Ginzberg, ) With 
the advent of Commissioner Mar land's emphasis on life-long career 

^^^^^ ^i™^ prepare all youth for adequate involvement in 
the world of work and to provide them with immediateiy.^saleable skills, 
there is renewed interest and support for career guidance. Career . 
development and guidance differs, from the traditional concept of vocational 
guidance in that, it is not limited to choosing, prepariiig for, and enter- 
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Ing a specific occupation* Choices Involving personal life stylesi 
personal values, and leisure-time preferences are as much a part of 
career development as are occupational choices. 

In response to the priority on career education established by the Office 
of Educationi many programs and resources have and are now being 
developed, AH states will be expected to develop state plans for career 

education, and counselors in particular will be trained to improve 
services in the area of career guidance* The following activities 

have been suggested by Associate Commissioner Robert Worthington 
of the U, S, Office of JEd^ica tion as a basis for a *^ornnreher^iva develop- 
mental program of career guidance, counseling and placement:" 



Identification of, and prompt attention to^ the career develop- 

mant needs, characteristics, and circumstances of all studentSj ; 

at all educational levelsi with an increasing proportion of 

attention given to the disadvantaged and handicapped j I 
Developmental programs of self and career orientation and | 

. , ' . . ......... \. 

information beginning in kindergarten through post-secondary j 

and adult for all students; j 

. . • , • - . . . . ■ • . . . - 

■ ■ ■ r . 

1/ Worthington, Robert M., "R edlrectlng Guidance and Counselingi 
A Top Priority for Career Education, " An Address at the Stout 
State University 2 1st Annual Guidance Conference (February 17, 
1972, Menomonie, WUconsin)* 

" o ■ 
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-- Systematic and sequential activities by the total school at 

all levels to facilitate the educational-occupational decision- makin 
of all students taking into consideration their age and maturity; 
— Job placement programs that assist each student to gain em- 
ployment and to satisfactorily hold a job- 

An outreach function aimed at youth outside the school system 
and designed to help them to return to an appropriate learning 
situation or to part-time training and related employment; 
Follow-through and linkage assistance, including Job adjust- 
ment counseling. 

Some ol the more specitic neeas m this area, as noted by uinaberg, a-rc 
increased attention to the career concerns of minorities and women, 
teamwork by counselors and teachers, groater emphasis on group 
counseling, closer work with resource persons and agencies outside the 
school, and revision of counselor (and teacher) education to include, 
among other improvements, more ■field work and training in the dynamics 
of the labor market, • , 

Academic and College Counseling 



The role of counselors in assisting individuals prepare for entrance 
into higher education has several major empnases. One thrust has 
been the cluvelopment of psychological profiles through standardjjiud 
testing of ability, achievement, and interests for the purpose of de- 



veloping appropriate educational plans* In its most sophisticated form, 

the use of psychological profiles by counselors can assist students to choo 
college environments most supportive of their life and learning styles. 

Assistance also is given in preparing effective college applications. 
In addition, college planning has been implemented through person-to- 
person communications and by referral to automated information 
systems and/or library resources to identify higher educational oppor- 
tunities which most closely approKimate the needs and interests of a 
given individual. 

The passage of NDEA Title V-B, calling for the identification of able 
youngsters and facilitating their entrance into college, gave academic 
and college potential counseling a major boost. However ^ as noted by 
Gordon, Kendrick, and Wal^, assessment of academic and college 
potential has frequently been based on highly culturally- biased assess- 
ment procedures which have worked to the disparagement of those from 
socially and economically f ved environments. 

Gro up Process and Group Procedures 

Work with groups has been a long-standing technique in guidance. 
Early programe featured group guidance as a core aspect of the program. 
More recently, group procesg has been used* through sensitivity train- 
ing nnd human relations Inbs spcmsprcd, for example, by Esalen and 
the Natloiml Training Laboratory, as a technique for improying inter- 
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persohal relations within an organizatioK and to assist groups within a 

given organization to deal more effectively with problem^ solving and counseling. 

Along with the growing concern for providing affective as well as cognitive 
educational experiences in the school curriculumj group process is 
receiving a renewed emphasis, as seen in t^e work of Sprinthall in Massa- 
chusetts and Minnesota, Brown in California, and Kohler in New York. 
Through this technique individuals are sensitiaed to the way they. relate 
to and are perceived by others and how they may develop more effective 
leadership and mumbership skills. Many schools currently employ various 
types of human relations training to improve communication between and 
among administrators, teachers, students, and parents. One school 
Evanston Township High School in Evanstonj Illinois which was 
visited by a few members of the Guidance Advisory Council, has organized 
its guidance personnel and human relatione perscanel into a combined 
Department of Human Resources with \'broad responsibilities for promoting 
student success in relating to thems elves; to their fellow students and to 
adults at ETHS. . , A major facet of this plan which focuses on the 
affective side of student life is the development of a strong gi^oup guidance 
program " to coniider some of the underlying problems of racial tension 
within the tschool* 

Task-oriented groups, focusing on aKternal tasks rather than here-and-now 
relations %vith the group, have also flqurished* They have been particularly 
focused upon ^^uch areas as career guidances educalion, educational planning, 
the development of learning and study skills, and the acquisition of more 
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eff t^ctive social skills. The primary focus of task oriented group counseling 
has been to present an expanded base of information and range of possiblG 
options available to an iiidividuaL This kind of activity is a focal 
point of the Kettering (Detroit) High School Peer Counseling Program. 

Despite the frequent attention to group work in the literature, actual 
delivery in terms of effective ongoing group procedures in school 
guidance programs is surprisingly small noted earlier in the report 
was the low incidence of group work in the New York City schools ^ 
tributing to the low level of utilization have been logistical problem^ 
and the mercurial reactions to the group experience on uhe part of 
both participants and observeri. Perhaps most Important is the still 
relatively limited -training of counselors to be effective group workers, 

Decision^Making and^Problem-Solving 

An increasingly emphasized aspect of guidance programs and one for 
which considerable resourcesi procedures, and self-instructional 
materials have been developed is that dealing with decision-making 
and problem-solving. The approach hae gained particular recognition 
in the Palo Alto Unified School District guidance program, Also^ the 
College Entrance Examination Board and Educaticnal Testing Service 
are developing products to foster organiaed classroom training in 
decision- making skills* Students ara prc'scntod with a ralional 
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scientific method of making decisions involving the capacity to 
adequately diagnose situations^ to acquire infor mationj to make 

correct inferencee, to review plans* and to modify goals and objectives 
in light of experience. Emphasis in such programs is given to assisting 
the individual to acquire both self-descriptive and environmental data, 
and to use this in making educational and vocational plans. He is en- 
couraged to think in terms of probability statements which present 
possible alternatives and relate probable outcomes to what they might 
mean to him in terms of personal rewards and satisfactions. 

Counselor Utilli^ation of Simulation and Gaming 

Counselors have sought to become more responsive for the realistic 
preparation of students and adults in coping with conditions they will 
face in the world* Hence| they have been desirous of providing oppor- 
tunities for individuals to experience situations =problem and choice 
situations ----resembling as closely as possible those they will experience 
in their own liveSg but without the cone ommitant risks aiid irreversibility ^ 
of real life participation. There is an increasing interest in the use of games and 
simulations, moving from micro-experiences (e^g^ ^ experiencing what 
it would be like to perform some of the actual tasks of an occupation) 
to more macro-experiences (making; the life choices of an individual as 



he experiences a variety of decision points relating to education^ 
marriage, family and work). Through imaginative applications and 
linkages with group work, field experiences, and cross-cultural or 
cross-age InteractlonSi these procedures have considerably enhanced 
learner outcomes. The available packaged simulations and games in 
guidance is small but growing. The College Entrance Examination 
Board's decision- making curriculums for example^ uses simulations 
among other activities. More recently, emphasis has been placed on 
assisting youngsters to develop their own games as a way of better comin 
to understand a particular problem or decision- making situation and to 
more fully understand the interplay of forces and people in decision- 
making situations. Despite the increasing popularity of games, their 
utilization is still low and counselor development of new games and. 
simulations is still mlniscule. 

Utilization of Media and Technology 

Major applications of media and technology have focused around the 
areas of computer-assisted counseling, automated information systems, 
videotaping Including micro-counseling, programmed resources and 
materials, and the use of a variety of films and audiovisual aids* 

The utilization of media and technology in guidance j rograms exists at 
several levels. 'At one level, technology has been used primarily for 



"showcase" purposes to demonstrate forsvard thinking— with no functional . 
relationship to other essential aspects of the guidance program* Appli» 
cations of the computerj closed-circuit TV and videotaping are frequently 
"demonstrated, but there is little evidence of concrete planning about 
how technology can be used to meet specific guidance objectives. Further^ 
planners frequently grossly underestimate the costs of both the instal- 
lation and ongoing operation of the program. 

At the other end of the technology utilization scale^ the operational systems 

design approach calls for the judicious selection and use of technological 
resources so that the different components in the system function 
properly in relation to one another. Systems designs typically have a 
higher use of technology than tradltioiml approaches, particularly the 
more esoteric technologies such as information systems and knowledge 
utiliiEation strategies. Although systems thinking Is currently much in 
vogue^ there are few real examples of operational systems design 
guidance programs. Further, the capacity to design inputs which produce 
predictable outcomes under varying conditions of person, problem, place, 
and procedure is still quite limited. 

Of particular interest to the Guidance Advisory Council has been the 
possible application of computers to the guidance process. Educatior-ml 
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uses of computers to date, have been limited primarily to such administrative 
functions as reporting of markSj. scheduling, attendance record keepmg^ 
test scoring^ budget and payroll preparation* Some instructional 
applications have recently been developed. Use of computers for experi- 
mentation in the guidance process has been a more recent development* 
Initial eKperiments In the use of computers in guidance were undertaken 
starting in the mid-to-!ate 1960's. While there are some interactive 
computer-based systems for guidance now in operiition, particularly in 

the college and career information area/ iubstantial development and 
larga-scale use of such systems is probably five to ten years away 
according to Arthur Krrll of the Educational Testing Service; a con- 
sultant to the Council, Nonetheless, says KroU, systems designers 
are in general agreement that a computer-based guidance system has to* 

Utilise existing technology of establishedj acceptable reliability; 
Have widespread utility value, since few individual schools or 
districts will find it feasible to develop and maintain their own 
unique services i ■ 
Be sufficiently simple for people to learn to operate readilyi 
Keep per pupil costs as low as possiblei 

Incorporate high quality data with established update schedules 

i 

Ond procedures; 

1^ Two examples are Interactive .Learning Systems program qperated by 
BOCES III in Suffolk County, New York; the Gomputer-Based Vocatioiml 
Information System (G VIS) at Willowbrook High School fn m^ 



Be useful for all students regardless of ability level or future 
career plans; 

Be deiigned as a tool to assist in the counseling process — not 
as a almulation of or replacement for counseling! 
* --^ Be readily incorporated In typical guidance programs in today's 
high achoole. 

Adjunct Guidance Staff: PeerSi ParaprofessionalSj and Volunteers 

Culminatliig with the drive for two-year graduate degree programs for 

all couneelorSj schools have tended to use only fully prepared and 
certified counselors in providing guidance services. With the advent 
in the ig6Q's of support for middle-level and entry-level manpower 
training programSj the utilization and recngnized value of non- 
professionals has grown. Results from the use of adjunct guidance 
staff* such as peers, volunteers, or paraprofessionals, Walz reports, 
are promising and frequently exciting where certain basic conditions 
with regard to job specifications, training, and supervision are provided. 
Preplanning is eesential prior to the introduction of a differentiated 
Staffing pattern into the school* runetions and tasks should be clearly 
delineated and orientation provided for the rest of the school staff. 

Some schools have been able to bland all three — peers, volunteers and 
paraprofesilonals = into a program where each of their particular 
attributes and inputs is capitalized upon. 



Peers. Peers have been used as tutors, advisors, and even counseling 
helpers in a number of secondary and college settings* It has been found 
by Sprlnthallj Kohler, and other educators that peers are able to establish 
especially effective relationships with other peers and to encourage easy 
communication on topics of major concern. Peers have been utilised to 
provide information about educational opportunities and a listening post 
for individuals who have felt the need to cathart or express their feelings 

about an irritant in the program. They frequently can suggest alternative 
courses of action to a troubled student and describe how others faced 
with similar situations have resolved the problem satisfactorily. They 
generally take readily to supervision and training and will devotei by 
professional standards, much time and effort in carrying out their respon- 
sibilities successfully* Some peer counselor programs have operated 
as mini-ombudsmen, using the number of complaints on a particular 
aspect of a program as a flag that program adjustments may be required. 

Volunteers. Volunteers are extremely varied in their motivation, training, 
skills, and In how they are involved in guidance programs. Because of 
this variety, they may bring inputs to a program that would be difficult 
to obtain from a regular ongoing staff person. In New York City an 
excellent example of volunteer service ib the assistance provided to 
select schools by tAe Economic Development Council, This can take the 
form of career information, tutorial help and other services. 
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Paraprofeaaionals, There is a clear pattern of non-technical functions 
developing for paraprof eisionals which include orientation activitieSj 
leading small group discuBSionSj community liaison^ placement and 
follow-up activities* and record maintenance. They also can work with 
individual teachers in a guidance function, under supervision of a pro- 
fessional counselor* 

Paraprofessionals are more likely to be indigenous to the area than 
the pr ofessionala* They frequently resemble in background, and ethnically 
match the persons they are assisting. Having a high degree of familiarity 
with important aspects of the life of the person they are working with* as 
with both of the other groups* they can respond on a very personal level. 
Some program directorsi reports Walzi have found paraprofessionals 
who have received special on-the-job training , more effective indirect 

relationships to student's and pa^rents* In summaryi it would seem 
that the use of paraprofessionals* volunteere and peers warrants full 
consideration both to permit better utilization of the profeseional 
staff and to provide some capabilities which would not be possible 
from professional staff alone* 



University /School Affiliation Model 

A staffing concept which could have considerable Implications for the 
development of a flexible, differentiated stg^ffing pattern is a University/ 
School Affiliation ModeL Under this arrangement the guidance staff is 
eupplemented by graduate si jdents and counselor educators. They work 
in the school on a scheduled basis^ taking responsibility for various 
levels of counseling functionSi training and ''rGnewar' activities. The 
model also provides opportunity for continuous feedback to university 
training centers as to the needs of students for guidance, the effectiveness 
of their selection and training processes^ and the obstacles to providing 
effectivfe bervicey that iiiight relate Lu Lrainlug* Frogram plaianng k^^iid 
supervision are provided by both university and school personnel. 

Contractual Guidance 

The basic purpose of this approach is to provide a more personalized 
form of guidance services for the student than is presently available. 
At the beginning of the school year, each student meets with his counselor 
to develop a contract stating his specific goals for the academic year. 
Prior to this meeting there may be a series of individual and group ex- 
periences to aid the student in identifying options and setting prlDrlties, 
and to expose him to methods for achieving his goals. At the end of the \ 



year, the counselor and the student meet again to decide which objectives 
have been met and which will require further training and new contractual 
arrangementi, ^ 

The contractual approach has several characteristics unique to this 
form of guidance. In a real sensep the contract represents an oppor- 
tunity for the student to plan his yearns activities in light of their im- 
portance to hlm^ to structure his own educational eKperlences, and 

to clarify the steps he must take to achieve his goals. Success for 
each individual is highly dependent on the Benae of commitment he 
feels as a result of having stated his objectives in writing. 

Contractual guidance^ however, does not exist in a vacuum. The 
program must be complemented by optional guidance services from 
which each student can choose those relevant to Kis particular needs* 

Disposable and Task-Structured Guidance Organization Structure 

An alternative approach in the process of developmeht is that students 
are not assigned to counselors at all, but that "rather the counielors re- 

_ _ " _ _ - ' - ! i - - 

present special priority or interest areas within a school programi with 

-J 

a continuing responsibility for the development of these arMj. A 
counselor, for example, might have as a major function par ■ i'^ i^pv r-^un 
in a career resources and plaitning center/ This would be his 
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ongoing assignment, and he would devote some of his time to the 
development of resources within the center. In addition, he would 
form and be a member of a number of task .forcGs dealing with arftas 
of concern to the school and students relative to careers. These 
tack forces would be time-limited and would be formed in response 
to special needs and interests and would continue to exist only as 
long as they met special needs or interests. Typically, a task force 
would serve to provide information about or provide experience in 
some occupational or educational area for which resources were 
unavailable. Additionally, the task force might serve to improve 
communlcatioTi between teachers and the center, to conduct evaluation 
studies of the center or to cover some high interest current topic 
which was not receiving attention within the educational program. In 
addition., staff members and students could be brought together to 
consider ways and means by which a topic could be responded to by 
the school program. 



Oommu 



nltv-Oriented Guidance Services Including Separate Guidance Centers 



Professionals in the field of guidance are becoming incre^isingly inter- 
ested in developing within the school system a community-oriented 
guidance service which would focus more on the interactions between the 



student and his community. Such a center would offer counseling 
services to both students and former students, and to their parents. 
Because the centers would be allowed a higher degree of autonomy and 
operational freedom than is true of most high school guidance pro- 
grams — for example, out-of-school locations and after-school hours = 
they could assist the school by responding to. the many interests and 
concerns — such as sex, street life, interpor sonal relations, abortion, 
drug abuse, the draft, and family conflicts^ — ^that are difficult to 
deal with on an individual basis within the schools The staffing of a 
community-oriented guidance center might include a regular guidance 
componentj volunteers, and students,. Seminars, planned group ex- 
periences, and walk-in crisis counseling would be characteristic of 
the community guidance programs. In New York City, some of the 
SPARK program people are interested in extending their operation 
outside the school as well as inside. This approach to drug abuse 
prevention is being adopted by some of the larger California cities. 

Related to this development is the growing interest in the establish- 
ment of separate, but related guidance centers to provide more spec- 
ialized serviu'.^s for sub-population needs than can be obtained through 
most in-school guidance programs. Examples of this approach are 
crisis centers, store front programs, career information centers, 
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and peer assistance and advisory centers. Generally, aulonomy is given 
to the center so that it can be seen as something separate and different 
from the larger in-school guidance program. Objectives vary, but 
two examples may communicate some functions they serve, 

1, peer advisory and counseling centers 

At the undergraduate college level and at the high school 
level there is a growing trend to establish centers staffed 
with students. Many of these centers provide ethnic us 
well as age and cultural nriatching. These centers are 
primarily concerned with sharing information about 
available educationai opporcunitiea within the inbLiluUoii 
as well as providing opportunities for students to rap 
about their eKperiences and concerns. 

2. Career informat i on centers 

These centers usually try to contain a wide variety of 
occupational resources useful for students, teachers, 
and counselors alike. Consultation and assistance are 
provided to potential users of the information* The 
centers seek to obtain a dynamic image through using 
surveys to obtain information on local work and employ- 
ment conditions on a regular basis. They are also active 
in developing low^cost and current occupational resourres 



which respond to the concerns of those seeking vocations 
for sucial change and service, A career resource center 
is currently beinp developed in Minnesapolis with the 
coGperafcion of the University of Minnesota and the National 
Council of Jewish Women* 

In addition to these separate but related guidance centers, there are a 
number of completely independent centers or agencies that provide 
guidance-related services. These are groups that are set up as talent 
search and upward bound operations, employment and placement 
servicesi street academy organizations, and other similar service 
agencies for high school age youth. Many of them^ such as ASPIRA, 
NSSFNS, or Youth Services Agency, serve special, disadvantaged popu- 
lations and/or minority groups* They may be funded by private or 
government resources, or a combination thereof. 

Accountability Systems for Guidance Servicee and P rograms 

One of the more important concerns in the guidance field is evaluation 
of thf? extent to which guidance needs of studente are met and the 
"extent to which those persons responsible for delivering guidance 
services are accountable to the recipients of these services^ If by 
guidance we mean guided human development, we obviously are talking 



about very personal and individual needs. The fact thaL thes'J needs are 
met through institutional servicesi through group processes, and 
through categorized functions makes the guidance process nonetheless 
personal for the individuals served. Therefore, more important than 
the organizational structure by which the services are delivered is 
the line of communication by which it is ensured that individual concerns 
and needs are served. 

There are three categories of criteria by which guidance functions must 
be judged'* 

U Personal perceptions of the adequacy and quality of the 

services provided. While there is a lack of sophistication 
in this category of assessmenti it has received a fair 
amount of attention in the guid&nce literature. Since 
guidance is such a personal matter, the feelings of 
students, the opinions of parents, and the attitude of 
other professionals provide important data in the evalu*- 
ation effort, 

2. Processei by wldch guidance functions are discharged. 
This approach is not so much concerned with personal 
perceptions as with process analysis and descriptions 
which permit the identification of the mechanisms involved 



in ^he guided development of individuals or Lhe manage- 
ment of the envir on.nents in which individuals develop. = 
The problem of evaluating guidance along these dimensions 
has bai^ely been posed; methodology for such assessment 
is not yet v^ell developed, 
3* Achievements of the students who have been exposed to 
guidance services. In this context, the objectives of the 
total education system become the criteria by which the 
adequacy of the guidance program must be judged. It is 
for thin reason that major attention is given in this report 
to the goalr of education, especially where they are 
synonymous with the goals of guidance. Guidance is 
instrumental to the achievement of the goals of education 
and must be judged by the extent to which those educational 
objectives are, in fact, achieved, 

Thore have been notable accomplishments in the last decade in the 
development of new trends in the provision of guidance services to high 
school students. This chapter covers the major trends] as such they 
are the areas where., in the main, the greatest advances have beun 
achieved and are the areas holding the greatest promise for the future. 
The Council has examined these in such detail because many of them 
represent the thrust which guidance services must take in the future of 
the New York City pubHc high schools. 



CHAPTER V 

CONCLUSIONS 

When one views the problems of guidance in the New York City public 
high schools as set forth in the Council's hearings and case studies, 
and in light of the guidance patterns and trends in other parts of the 
nation, there clearly is indicated a need for substantial change* While 
7 percent of the total school population is involved in speci^il guidance 
or guidance- related programs on a continuing basis, the counseling 
needs of the vast majority of the student population are insufficiently 
met. Any attempt to cope with this problem must concentrate on in- 
creasing ^he number of counselors and other trained personnel 
qualified to meet the needs of the high school population. 

The problemi hovveveri is not one of numbers alone. It is not only 
a matter of increasing the number of counselors and other resources. 
While the amount of resources are critically important, it is how 
the resources (people and dollars) are used tiiat is most important 
The problem therefore is more fundamental and subtle. Counselors 
have not beeii able-«because of the tremendous crisii preisure tinder 
which they operate--to set and work toward goals specifically re- 
lated to the populations they serve. Nor have they bf.en able to develop 
systematic plans for a full range of pupil services, especially preven- 
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tativG counseling*, and carry them out. The case studios and hearings indicate 
that the duties outlined by the Bureau uf Educational and Vocational Guidance 
simply cannot be met on a regular basis. 

During the past year, the Bureaii of E ducat ion 9. 1 and Vocation £41 Guidance has 
produced a 124-page handbook for school guidance per sonnel^ including refer- 
ences to guidance - re lated resources and sf^rvices outside the Bureau; established 
a Resource Center for the display of avariety of publications and materials 
relating to educational and career guidance and for the demo nst ration of 
individual and group guidance techniques; maintained field placement programi 
with City counselor training institutions; and conducted a workshop for guidance 
supervisors in systems analysis. 

Despite these efforts and others, the Council could find little evidence indicating: 
, That there is or has been a systematic approach to the achievement of 

the objectives of guidance; 
, That the school system has moved to exploit the possibilities of 

deliberate synthesis between guidance concerns for personal-emotional 
development and curriculum concerns for cognitive development; 
That the school system has moved to accept the unde »^lying conc^^pt 
of and to place in the schools guidance people who function as resident 
behavioral scientistSj concerned as much with the conditions of 
daveJopinunL and Itutrninu ari \s'ith tho co^wlitions tiuri characterieties of 
individual students ; 

That the school system has fully exploited the possibilities of computers 



and technology for the support of guidance functions and guidance personnel; 
That the school system has given sufficiont attention to the development 
of effectiva group guidance and counseling practices, especially in light 
of the shortage of professional guidance personnel; 
That the school system has iiiadc extensive use of the talents and 
sensitivities of peers and paraprofes sionals; 

That the school system has utilized adquately the resources which could 
be focused on the improvement of guidance services and training 
through a university /school system affiliation program; 
. That the school system has fully utilised the guidance-related resources 
of community agencies and organisations; 

That the school system has adopted appropriate mechanisms of evaluation 
and aocountability in the area of guidance. ^ 

What Is needed is a step by step restructuring of the guidance program in our 
schools, tied to the educational objectives of the public school system. 
New York City desperately needs to develop mechanisms for a totally new 
look at what guidance should be accomplishing in its public high schools and how. 
The guidance role must be better defmed, supported, and accounted for* 

One of the most basic steps to be taken in the restructui'ing proceis 
concerns the initiation of curriculum reform* Classroom learning 
experiences have great potential for facilitating students* affective 

^The Council is asvare that attempts have been made notably those of 
the New York State Personnel and Ouidance Association's Professional Advance- 
ment Team to develop a set of aGCountabillLy criteria, Howaver, we know 
"i£ no application of these or any other criteria in the City^s public schools. 



dbvelopment and foi^ putting them in closer touch with the realities of 
their social and economic worlds. Though it is a large order it is 
essential that courses be redesigned-"not just added on-^vvith a view 
toward developing the requisite psychological skills, decisions- 
making and problem-solving skills so important to the growth and 
well-being of all young people. 

To make curriculum revision effective, teachers will need to become 
more guidance oriented. Special training programi for teachers is 
one answer; another is to have qualified counselors work directly with 
teacherSi sensitizing them to the personal needs and legitimate concerns 
of students and brokd«iiing their repertoire of responses and te&ching 
techniques to meet these needs and to promote positive learning ex- 
periences. Yet another approach is to have counselors become active 
partners with teachers and other specialistSi both in curriculum de- 
velopment and in its classroom presentation. Thus, working with 
teachers becomes a high priority role for counselors. Teachers are, 
after all, in the first line of service to students, with a built-in continu- 
ing relationship with them in the classroom* 

The Council has also concluded that the objectives of guidance and 
education cannot be achieved solely through redesign of the curriculum. 
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There must bo a supporti%''e environment 'for effectivre learning and career 
planning to take place, Cuidance personnel can facilitate the establish- 
ment of such an environment through the following activities: 

Monitoring and assessing the needs of students on a continual 

basis, 

Conimunicating and, where necessary, interpreting these needs 
to school staff, parents, and the community to bring about change, 
AssiEting school personnel in the continual development of 
educationai alternative.^ for students. 

Assisting school personnel in the creation and m.aintenance of 
a positive ciimacw lux It^Ci^ming, 
. Evaluating and insuring the relevance to student concerns of 
curriculum materials and learning experience. 
Facilitating an ongoing communicatiorB process between and 
among students, their famiJies^ the communityj and the school. 
This includes assisting the school and its various constituencies 
to be mutally accountable. 

i 

Any changing roles for guidance counselors might require the establishment 
of new selection criteria and training opportunities which in turn suggest 
the need for the formation of new institutional relationships. The develop- 

muni anil use of que Uficd tio i'dcmjiul wli't?r llian counsolor>i iii the puidancc 



procesSj such as peers and paraprofessionals, will certainly require 
special training programs and modifications of certification arrangements. 

Parallel to the need for curriculum redesign and to the creation of a 
supportive educational environment is the need for particular information 
systems regarding career options and post high schocl education options* 
Eventually these information resources need to be macle available to the 
students via a centralized or regionalized cfunputer syitem. Such a 
computer-based system would have to provide for continuous revision 
and updating of information and would have to make possible rapid re- 
sponses to student inquiries. The system would also require some 
kind of interpretive support by guidance pergonnel to students. 

To the degree that the New York City public high schools become more 
effective institutions of learning, counselors and other student service 
personnel would need to provide less '^crisis'' support and less remedial 
and therapeutic services for students. Thus, for example, if guidance 
personnel now were to focus more of their attention on teachers to 
improve the learning process and on closer monitoring of both students^ 
and teachers' needs, the learning situation could be improved considerably 
and students would have that much Isss need to turn to people outside the 
classroom for help and support. 
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CHAPTER VI 

RECOMMENnATIONS 

The data gathered by the Council overwhelmingly indicate the need for 
change, D&ficicncies in guidance reach into the liveSi homes, and 
careers of the students, school personnel, and community* It is im- 
perative that a program for impruving the staffing of guidance services 
be instituted, to include licensed counselurSj paraprofessional s , and 
other support staff. Major guidance objectives are alsn Lo be achieved 
through curriculum reforms. It is understood^ of course, that a sig- 
nificant improvement in guidance services will cost money, through 
either additional budget funds or the reallocation of existing educational 
resources. 

The Council's recommendations can be categorized into those requiring 
immediate action and those requiring long-range action. For immed- 
iate action, the Council recomiTiends that the New York City Board of 
Education should: 

1, Incrcasl the number of full-time, licensed guidance counselors 
and at the same time broaden the participation of teachers, 
peers, parents, paraprofessionals, and street workers in the 
guidance services in differentiated patterns in accord with 
their training and assignment. 
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2, Convert all guidance time within each school — including the 
time now served by teachers in part-limG counseling activities^ 
to full-time guidance positions to be filled by licenBed coun- 
selors and appropriately trained paraprofcssionals and 
secretarial staff. In the development of such staffing patterns, 
adequate paraprofessional and/or secretarial support should 
be assured according to uach school's need. 

3, Intensify efforts to augment presant guidance counseling 
staffs with additional qualified personnel of various ethnic 
and racial backp rounds and language .ca pabilities to assure 
representation of all constituent populations in the City oi 
New York. ' , * 

4, Design and publish a career options plan for ail personnel 
serving in the guidance system^ from entry level to senior 
professional and administrative positions within the school 
system. 

5,. Establish the following prerequisites for the supervisory 
position of Assistant Principal for Guidance* eligibility for 
licensing and/or denionstrated competence as a counselor. 
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6. Design cind implpment a syslemwidc computer-based pro- 
cedure for class schGduling to facilitate and support the work 
of cxiBling professional staff* The projected elimination in 
Seplember, 1973» of the part-time participation of LeacherSi 
especially grade advisar Si in providing specific guidance 
services makes the establishment of such a system an urgent 
matter at this time, 

7* Provide on an interim basis for systcmalic collection and 
dissemination of career and college guidance information, 
including labor nmrket datai job placement reaourceSi com- 
munity resourcesi scholarship and finanuictl d,id infuViualluii, 
to each high school guidance departnnent* 

8* Develop and implement immediately a computer -based inter- 
face beiween the New York City high school system and the 
central recordi iystems of SUNY and CUNY, and as soon as 
possible eKtond the system to include other coUegeSi 

The Council further recommendsi for long-ranpe action, that the State 
Education DeparLment commit funds for a nrtajor systems planninB effort 
to be undertaken by the Guidance Advisory Council, with the Assiitance 
of Board of Educntion pereonnol, to: 
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9* Employ a systums approach to develop a campr ehensivG, 
integrated gindancc program for the City's public high 
schools, basod on the needs of young people for guidance* 

10. Develop operational objectives for guidance and the procedures 
for measurGment of their attainment as a prelude to establish- 
ing a system of accountability. Allocate responsibility for 
achievement of these goals to components in the system. 

V 

11, In/olve the community, with all of its constituencies, in (a) 
identifying the nneds and setting the goals for guidance, and 

(b) utili^tinR community resources in implementing these goals, 

IZs Establiih a primary role of guidance personnel as advocate of, 
the students to 

a, monitor, interpreti and reipond to itudent needs 
h. clarify and interpret the needs of the educational system 
to et^denti 

c. serve as change agDnt, within the school and svithouti 

where the needi of the itudenti and the needi of the edu- 
cation system are in coTifllct* 

13. Direct the secondary school eKperience toward the career 
and life concerns of students using guidance counselors as 
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consultants, by: 

a. reforming the curriculum to focus on tho affective and 
psycho -motor dovelopnnent of students as well as their 
cognitive development. 

b. designing curricula which focus on the development of 
social coping skills , such as decis ion -making and problem- 
iolving skills, and provide oppurtunities for exploration 

of carc^er and life aptions, patterns , and mobility* 

c. developing appropriate retraining or "renewar' programs ' 
for teachers and other staff members Involved in the 
design and presentation of new curriculum. 

Design and initiate planning for a computer -bas ed information 
retrieval system relating to educational and vocational career 
planning for students as a support mechanism for profeiiional 
staff. 

Design systematic university-school training models for the 
preparation of all levels of high aehool guidance perBonnel 
and assistants p to include Ihteriiships in the public high 
schools. The modele ehould provide for feedback and direct 
Interaction with the problems of^the schools or the training 
InsLitulione involved.' 

Establigh a Bystem of quality control to provide continual 
ivaluation of the ef f ectlv§neie of thi guidance system. 
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CHAPTER VII 

PLANNING FOR CHANGE 

taiprovement and reform of the New York City high school guidance 
program is imperative. The Council believei that for significant 
reform to occur, it is necessary to view guidance as an Integral part 
of the total educational proceis and to coniider a comprehensive and 
systematic approach to change — one that incorporates reforms In a 
number of major areas simultaneously. It might be appropriate here 
to consider again whether the millions of dollars now used for separate, 
piecemeal guidance efforts in the City^s high schools might not be better 
used if the funds were pooled for the development of a systematic approach 
to .the proviiion of guidance services* 

Further piecemeal efforts to improve the City*s guidance program will 
not have the needed effect and Impact upon the ichftol eystam, as evidenced 
by the number of small, iiolated demonstration projects that have not 
been Integrated into the system. In the past, many have thought that such 
projects would stimulate change throughout the schoel system. Unfortunately 
this has not been the case. Most demonitration projecte, ragardlass 
of their Individual worth, have not been extendad or in many cases even 
repeated becausei 



, they were not conceived or planned ae possible broadicale 

solationj to student needsj 
. they were not planned with thought for what their iyitem-wide 

Implementation might entail In terms of personnel* space, and 

other coits' 

t they did not involve In their planning and operation Eufficieht 
support from the various conitituencias to be affected by the 
project activities = coniumers ai well as workers and admini- 
Etrators* 

. they generally have not been coordinated with other innovative 
efforts aimed at facilitating student achievement of the goals 
of the educational system. 

While applay4Jir*g tl"? effective, guidance services available to 7.0 percent of 
our high school population through the relmbursabie progra i.i. the Cou 
does not endorse the initiation of any neW| limited efforts. It is time to 
implement a guidance system responsive to all itudents. The Council 
realiEee that to bring about change within a large-city school syitem the 
planning, design, and implenientatlQn must be comprehensive and thorough; 
it must be coordinated with other planning efforts; and it must coniider 
the many individuals and constituencies to be affected. It Is for these 
reasons that the Council recommends a major iyatemp planning effort which 
IB coyered in greater detail in recommendatlona 9-^16 in the preceding chapter 
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The New York City public school system is In a unique position. Few 
cities have the opportunity to re-conceptuallze their total high school 
guidance program backed by the wealth of undorstanding the Council has 
accrued from this year's study* The Council believes, therefore, that 
in-depth^ broad^scale planning for the futiire directions of guidance, as 
proposed in its recommendations, is the logical next st*r,p toward impro- 
ving high school guidance. 

The Need for_ Coordinated Systems Planning 

The Council's report comes at an opportune time as other agencias of 
the achool sy.qtem are charting new directions for the future. At the 
high school level, the most notable planning effort is reflected in the 
report. Toward the 21st Century , which concludes that neither the tradi- 
tional patterns of teaching nor the traditional patterns of guidance are 
producing the desired results for students. In addition to the Task Force 
on High School Redesign (the authors of Toward the 21st Century )^ there 
is Project Redesign within the New York State Education Department. 
And, the Board of Education is develbping a five'*year plan for implemen- 
tation of expanded computer services for the City sGhool system* 

All of these planning activities have direct or indirect implications 

for guidance. And in the Councils judgment, the approaches which it has 
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recommended in thij report should be coordinated with the innovations 
being planned by these and other groups* 

Because of the very critical need for improved student services, the 
Board of Education should begin to implement now as many of the Council's 
recommendations as possible. For greatest long-term effect, however, 
these reconrimendations should be regarded as integral components of an 
interlocking system of student services | they should be implemented by 
means of a detailed, workable master plan to be developed by the Council 
during the next school year. 

The Council recommends a coordinated^ systematic approach to the deve- 
lopment: of such a master plan* This would require four major stepsi 

1, Clarification of the objectives of the Clty^s guidance program. 
These would be based upon an assessment of student needs 
for guidance as they relate to the overall goals of the educa= 
tlon system, 

2, Design of an integrated system and supporting subsystems 
to provide appropriate guidance services* The sub-syitems 
could cover such areas as: 

. curriculum and teaching processae 
. academic and career guidance 
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in-school monitoring and conmiunications system 
. community roles and linkages 

- parents 

- service agencias 

^ business and industry 
« public training centers 

record-keeping systems 
. auxiliary technological services 

, updating of knowledge and .practices in guidance field 

- informatidn systems 
« renev/al fcralning 

, student services resources (differentiated staffing system) 

- job descriptions 

- kinds of personnel needed (qualifications) 

- training required 

• professional supervision and organization of guidance 
eervices. 

Development of implementation strategies to Include enlisting 
support of school personnel and community groups; lobbying 
for additional resources and plamiing for the redistribution of 
axiatlng resources — personnel, money, space, materiale, 
ate. 
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4. Development of a system of quality control to provide conti- 
nual evaluation of the effectiveness of the guidance system and 
iti subsystems* 

The Gouncll believes that these four steps are essential to the developmerit 
of an effective system of guidance for the New York City public high schools. 

The Council believes, further, that these steps should constitute the basis 
for Phase II of its project, as originally designed, that is, the creation of 
a comprehensive syst'im of guidance In the Clty^s public high schools. 



APPMDIX 

GUIDANCE ADVISORY COUNCIL STUDY PEOCEDURES 
■ STATEMENT OF WORK PERFORMED 

Establishment of the C ouncil 

Early in 1971 Mr, James W. Moore, Chief of the Bureau of Guidance 
of the New York State Educatdon Department.suggested to the Bureau 
of Educational and Vocational GuldanGe and the Office of High Schools 
In the New York City Board of Education that it would be beneficial to 
undertake a broad reappraieal of existing educational and vocational 
guidance services in the New York City public high ichools with a view 
toward recommending improvements. 

It was agreed that a Council should be assembled to direct the study 
and that this Council would represent the various constituent groups 
who have an interest in the high school guidance program=students, 
parents, community agencies, guidance counselors and their union, 
builneiSp labors City government, counselor educators, and school 
administrators. Mrs. Daisy K, Shaw, Director of the Bureau of Edu- 
cational and Vocational Guidance, distributed letters of invitation to 
suggested Council memberi, resultihg in the formation of a 21-membei 
Guidance Advisory CounciL 
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During the second meeting of the Council on March 4, 1971, the 

Council adopted the following statement of its goals: 

To review and evaluate in light of current needs the objec- 
tives, scopei process, persomiel, interfacea, and perfor- 
mance or outcomes of educational and vocational guidance 
and counseling in the New York City public schools and to 
recornmend changes toward improvement of the realization 
of student potentiaL 

At that meeting it was also decided that a profesaional staff be re- 
tained to aBSist the Council in its work. It was further decided that 
a mini-proposal be written to the State Education Department to obtain 
planning funds for the development of larger study proposali A sub- 
committee of the Council was created to develop the mini-proposal 
and to select a privd.L^ rtibeurcli group tu dev^^lop the larger study plaiici 
and a proposal for funding under Title III of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965, 

The mini-proposal was accepted and the Institute for Educational 
Development (lED) was hired to develop the initial plans and the pro- 
poial for the fuhds to support the study. 

The project description, developed by lED and entitled ^ Comprehensive 
Study to Develop and Purs ue Recommendations for Improvement of 
Educational and Vocational Guidance in the High Schools of New York 
City, was completed in June of 1971, and outlined a two-phase project; 



Phase in which the Council seeks 



t . * to aicertain the needs for guidance services of young 
people of high school age, and comparei the needs to the 
etated goals for the high ichooli^ and further compares 
the needs to the services actually being rendered, in an 
attempt to locate deficiencies and remedies. That phase 
will result in descriptive findings and a report of recom« 
mendations within ten monthi. 

and Phase 11^ 

. . , requiring still further funding to be requested at a 
later datSp in which the Council would attempt to motivate, 
stimulate and assist in conceiving and supplementing 
damonstration projects of better guidance practice. The 
Council also v/ould continue its consideration of the ends 
and meani of guidance in order to move beyond the immi« 
nently pressing and quite evident Inequitiei and inadequacies 
in present guidance services, toward provision in the 
longer range for a system of services of high quality. 
The Council considers the second phase to be an integral 
and organic part of the study, necessary both to give 
meaning to Phase 1 and to prevent the gtudy from becoming 
merely academic. 

Bids were requested from a number of different agencies to carry out 
the proposed Phase I study. The Academy for Educational Develop- 
ment was retained and the study commenced in September, 1971, 



How the Study Proceede d 

The broad mandate for the Phase I study includedr 

• Ascertaining student needs for gu,idance| 

Relating itudent needs to the itated goals of the educa- 
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cational system In oi'der to determine which needs are 
being fulfilled in the high schools and which are not; 
Looking intensively into the guidance and counseling 



actually being provided and^ according to student needs, 
what is being missed; 

Surveying both the literature on experimental programs 
in guidance and observing some of the better programs 
at first hand) 

Determining from such itudiei what alternatives are 
available to the Board of Education and recommending 
actione which in the best judgment of the Council ought 
to be initiated immediately in the high schooli. . 



Tha staff from the Academy for Educational Development, Inc. i 
and Dr, Edmund W, Gordoni acting as Chief Consultant to the Academy 
for this projectp met with the Council on November 29, 197l| to finalise 
a etudy design and approach to Include: 



Holding public hearingi in each borough of New York 
Cityi to gather data and opinions from all Interested 
individuals and groups; 

Conducting caie studies In a eample of New York City 



services in the City high schools to find out what is 
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public high ichools, to include interviewing and observing 
students, counselors, teachers and administrators, in 
order to evaluate the current orsanization and procedure 
for the delivery of guidance sarvices. 
Developing summary reporti on each of the, speoially 
funded programs or ipecial Board of Education functioni 
which provide additional guidance services to high achool 
etudentsi 

Surveying the profeiiional literature for dee criptions 
of the moat effective guidance programs and practices 
for modern urban needsj 

Identifying and investigating exemplary guidance lystemi, 
both in and out of New York City; 

Consulting with specialists In guidance and secondary 
education to develop alternative recommendations for 
practices and aystemi for the New York City public 
high gchooisi 

Interviewing and contacting a wida range of individuals 
and groups who might have special interest or insight 
Into the needip problems, and opportunitiei for guidance 
In the New York City high ichooli; 

Carrying out such additional research as seemed appropriate. 



The staff then proceeded to develop specific activities to fulfill the 
obligations of the study. Throughout most of the activities, the 
Counnil members lent their direct participation and support: they 
attended hearings, meetings and conferences; went on field trips; 
submitted paperSp reports and resource materialsi and spoke with 
consultants. 

The staff collected and analyzed the information resulting from the 
itudy activities* then disseminated to the Council various documents, 
summary reports, and analyses* Periodically throughout the study, 
the Council met as a group with the staff to discuss the progresi of 
the study, the outcomes of the reBearchi Ihc uliecLIoiis for future 
concentration, and the development of the Phase 1 report. 

In addition to arranging and carrying out the specified study activities 
the professional staff collected, reviewed and catalogued relevant re- 
source materials, attended various professional meetings of guidance 
persormel, and maintained constant liaison with the Board of Educa- 
tion, the State Department of Education, and various departmenti 
of the Up St Office of Education. 
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The Council was gratified by the interest manifested in its work. Well 
over Ij 000 individuals, including the staffs and students of nearly half 
of the City high schools and representatives of 150 comnftunity organ- 
izations and agencies, were contacted during the courie of the study 
and gave freely of their time and reiDurceis Through all these varied 
means, the Council was enabled to arrive at a realistic picture of 
guidance In the New York City public high schools, to assess its values, 
to compare it with the status of guidance throughout the United States, 
and to suggest naeded reforms which could better meet the needs of 
New York City's youth. 

The Council ua^ ttccurnuiated a w^a^lLli ol backgiCjund datal to support its 
findings, conclusions, and recommendations as outlined in this raport* 
These include: 

1» A complete tape library on all hearings, Council meetings, 
and field trips which could be useful in counselor training in 
the future. 

2, A total of 16 volumes of reports and analyses prepared by 
consultants and staff, ' 

What follows is a list of the supporting volumes for this study. 



INDEX OF EXHIBITS AND SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIALS 
(On file in Academy Offices) 



Consultant Reports Commissioned hy 
the Guidance Advisory Council 

1, Lessons from Career Guidance for the New York 
School System, Eli Ginaberg and Alice M. Yohalem, 

2, Improving Career Guidance in New York City Schools , 
Eli Ginsberg* 

3t Guidance and Radical School Reform: Implications for 
New York City High Schools , Ronald Gross, 

4, Computer ^Based Guidance Systems; A Status Report , 
Arthur 1^, Kroll. 

5, Standardized Tasting for Guidance in New York City 
High Schuoi^, S, A, Kendriuk, 

6, New York^s Public School Guidance Program: The 
Need for New Forma for Peraonal Growth, Norman 
A, SprinthalL 

7, Ovarview: Component Parts of An Emerging Pattern 
In Secondary Education , Neil V, Sullivan, 

8, A Review and Analysis of Contemporary Guidance 
Services and the Daslgn of New Impactful Models , 
Garry R". Walz, " 

a. Trends and Developments in Contemporary Guidance 
Services 

b. Exemplary Guidance Programs and Projects 

c. Major Purposea of Guidanca in the Modern High 
School and Alternative Strategies and Methods 
for Achieving These Purposes 

d. OrganiEatlon of School Guidance Services, 
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9t Problsms of Drug Abuse Prevention in Relation to 

Problems of Schools and Education, Suaanne R, Fried, 

10, Futur e_ManpQwer Policy and Secondaf y School Education, 
Burt Nanus* 

11. The Cage for the Improvement of Guidance Services 
in the New York City High~Scho"ols , Lloyd S, Michael, 



12i Utilisation of Paraprofesiionals in School Guidance 

Programs: Response to Basic Ouestlons . Garry R, Walz, 

13* A Synthesis of the Major Findings of the Analysis of 
Contemporary Guidance Services, Garry R Walz. 

14. A Pogitlon Paper on Computer Applications to Secondary 
School Guidance and Counseling, William M, RichardBon, 



Staff Memoranda 

1. Major Issues in Guidance as Seen by Leading Theorists 
In the Field s, Edmund W. Gordon. ~ " 

2* Testing; A Qualitative Approach . Edmund W* Gordon* 

3. The Unfinlihed Agenda: Systems P lanning for Guidance 
Services in the New York City Public High Schools , ^ 
Rexford G, Moon^ Jr, 

4. New York City Public High Schools! The Problem, Setting 
and Need for Guidance ^ George Sullivan, . 

5i Guidance Present and Future: Issues from the Perspec^ 

tive of the Guidance Advisory CounciL ReKford G, Moon, Jr* 
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Cassette Tape Library 

1, Guidance Advisory Council Meetings (4) 

2, Other Council Meetings: 

with Counselor Educatori 
with Comnnunity School Board Members 
with United Federation of Teachers' Guidance 
Counselors Functional Chapter 

3. Guidance Advisory Council Field Trips: 

Evanston (Illinois) Township High School 
Mamaroneck High School 
SPARK Program at Flushing High School 
Auxiliary Services for High Schools Program 

at Brandeis High School 
Educational Testing Service (Princeton, New Jersey) 
BOCES III (Suffolk County, New York) 
IBM (New York City) 

4. Guidance Advisory Council Public Hearings: 

Bronx 
Manhattan 
. Queens 

Staten Island 

City-Wide 

Brooklyn 

New York City Personnel and Guidance 

Association Meeting 
Harlem 

5* Miscellaneous: 

"Report Card on High Schools, " NBC, 
Channel 4, 3/25/72 

"These Are Your Schools" Discovery Program 



Field Work Reports 

1. Technical Report on the Case Studies In 15 New York 
City High Schools, Edmund W* Gordon* 



2. A Summary of Issues and Concerns Resulting from the 
Guidance Advisory CQunciPs Public Hearings , 
George Sullivani 

3, Summary Evaluationi of Each of the Guidance-Related 
Funded Programi and Special Guidance runctions 
Operating During the 1971 - 1972 School Year, George 
Sullivan* 

Project Aipiration Search 
Auxiliary Services for High Schools 
Career Exploration Program 

Career Guidance Services for Disadvantaged Students 
Clinical and Guidance Services for Non-Public Schools 
College Bound 

College Discovery and Development 
Correlated Curriculum and Pre-Tech 
Evening Guidance Centers 
High School Placement Unit 
High School Redirection 

Peer Group Program in Drug Abuse Prevention 
Project for Increased Achievement and A New 

Outlook (PIANO) . 
Reach-Out 
Satellite Academies 
School-Home Contact Program 
SPARK Program 

Special Education Resourca Center for Secondary 

School Students 
Special Schools for the Socially Maladjusted and 

Emotionally Disturbed Children 
Toward Upward Mobility (TUM) 
Schools for Pregnant Students 
Umbrella lU 
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4, Report on the Field Tr ip to Mamaroneck High School: 
Omnibus Counseling in a Suburban School System, 
George Sullivan, 

5* R eport on the Field Trip to the Auxiliary Services Center 
at Brandeis High School : An Alternative for Dropouts, 
George Sullivan. 

6. Report on the Field Trip to the Educational Testing 
Service: New Curriculum Materials and Apprpaches 
Tor Guidance, George Sullivan, 

7. Report on the Field Trip to BOCES III : A Look at How 
Two Schools Use the Interadtive Learning System's 
Computer-Based Career and College Information 
Programs. George Sullivan. 

8. Report on the Field Trip to the SPARK Program at 
Flushing High SchooL How the Group Approach Is 
U^'ed for Drug Prevention and General Guidance. 
George Sullivan and Barbara Field, 

9. Report on the Field Trip to the Evanston Township 
High School: Guidance""in a Large Semi-Urban School 
System. Barbara Fieldp 

10. Summary Report of the Community School Board 
M ember Meeting of February 16, 1972 : Student Neada 
as Seen by Involved and Enlightened Parents. Barbara 
Field. 

11. Summary Report of Public Hearingi on 1972-1973 
Budget Re queets of Community School Districts : 
Guidance Has Support. Amelia Ashe, 

IE* Summary Report of Hearingi on Open Admisiions at 
City University, R exford G. Moon, Jr, 

13* Summary Report on the Conference of Counselor Edu -^ 
cators* Training Needs for Urban Guidance Personnel. 
Participants were: Amelia Ashe, Arnold Buchheimer, 
Eli Cohen* Leo Golclman, Edmund Gordon, Martin 
Hayott, Grace Hewell, Arthur Jaffe, Garry Wals, 
Norman Willard, and Alice Yohalem. Barbara Field. 
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14, Summary Report of the Meeting with the UF T Guidance 
Coungelors^ Functiorml ChaptGr : The Kole of the Union 
in Guidance Reform. George Sullivan, 

15, Summary Report of the Meeting with IBM Representativ es 
to Discuss ECES and CVIS: Two Computer-Based Guidance 
Programs. George Sullivan. 

16, Summary Report of the USOE Career Education Confer ence. 
Barbara rield. " ' " ' ~ " 

17» Summary Report of the. Meeting with a Representative 

of the Youth Services Agency : How the City Government 
Deals with High'Scliool Age Youth, George Sullivan. 

18, Summary Report of the Survey of Guidance-^Related Com ^ 
munity Agencies in New York City. Judith Feinberg, 

19* Summary Report of the Survey of Lq^rge^City School 
Systems: Regarding Baiic Guidance Statistics and 
Functions. Judith Feinberg. 

20, Summary Report of the Survey of Principals, Aesistant 
Principals for Guidance and Guidance Counse lQrs in New 
Yovk City: Regarding Student Needs and Guidance ' 
Innovations, George Sullivan. 

21, Summary Report of the Survey of a Sampling of Members 
of New York City Personnel "and" Guidance AssQciation : 
Regarding Sfudent Needs a.nd Guidance Innovations, ' 
George Sullivan. 

22, Interviews with Key Individuals Concerned with Guidance 
in Now York City High Sc hoQls. Staff, . . . " 

23, Analysis of the Responseg of New York City High School 
Counselors Participating in the New York State Education 
Department's '^In^Depth Survey of School Gn Tidance Pro-^ 
grams in New York State, 1971-72.J' Spencer Sch%vartzbach, 

24, Collected Facts, Figures and General Statistics on. the 
New York City School System , A 200-page notebook com- 
piled from Board of Education sources and elsewhere. 



DESCRIPTION OF DUTIES OF THE FULL-TIME COUNSELOR 
IN THE NEW YORK CITY PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 



The counselor is prDfessionally trained to meet the guidance needs of 
pupils and to provide adjunctive services to the schcol staff, parents and 
the comniunity* The role of tl^ counselor will depend to some extent on 
the number of full=tirn.a counselors assigned to the schooL In situations 
where the counselor-pupil ratio approaches the desired goal of 1-300, 
the full-time counselor may be assigned complete counieling responsibi- 
lities for a specified pupil load* However, in all situations, the counse- 
lor*s duties will Include ONE OR MORE of the following^ 

A- Assists pupils In appraising and evaluating their abilities, 
aptitudes, attitudes, and interests, and interprets these in 
meeting the pupils* needa. 

B* Counseli pupils with special problems of adjustment. It li 

understood that pupils whose problemi are so deep-seated that 

i 

clinical intervention Is required will be referred by the counse- 
lor to apprpprlate agencies or to the clinical team within the 
achooL 

C* Screens to Identify and recommend iervices fori 
1, gifted and talerited pupils 
Q E. underachlevers 

■ERIC" . - , ■ 
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3* potentially maladjusted pupils 

4* pupils requiring remedial and supportive services 

5, pupils requiring referral for ipecialized help, such as 
Bureau of Child Guidance, social, welfare and health 
agencies, draft counseling, etc, 

6, potential dropouts 

D. Aaslsti in Exit Interview program and in alternate plans and 
referrals for potential dropouts. 

E. Studies Individual pupil progreis and counsels pupils indlvi^ 
dually and in groups concerning their educational and vocational 
plans. 

F. Develops a program of group techniques and group activltiei 
adapted to the needi of the achooL (Theae may include the 
preparation of informational material for special groups of 
students, the distribution of occupational information through 
homeroom or subject classes, the preparation of aaaembly 
programs relating to guidance, arrangement of college and 
career '^days'', etc,) 

□ • Assists in the development and implementation of orientation and 
articulation programs with other schools. 
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H. Assists in the development and implementation of a program 
of guidance for college and other post-secondary educational 
and vocational planning* 

I, Aeslsts in the development of a teeting program. Interprets 

pupil data (including objective test ratings) to staff members. 
Makes appropriate recommendations concerning course 
offeringa, and claii or school placement. 

J, Interprets pupil data to the pupil himself as well as to the 
parents and seeks parental cooperatton in formulating and 
carrying out appropriate plans. Assists in the conduct o£ 
parent meetings, workshops or study groups in accordance 
with the needs of the community* under the direction of the 
principal. 

K* Maintains adequate guidance records for hie counselaes and 
prepares guidance reports related to these when neceasary, 

L, Cooperates with other bureaus within the Board of Education 
and with community agencies that provide special services to 
pupils and their families. 

M. Coordinates efforts of teacher i, pupil personnel workers 

and epecialiita working to help a particular pupili works with 
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teachers in assisting them to understand pupils better and 
to deal with pupils in the classroom in such a way as to 
avoid maladjustments and learning difficulties; arranges for 
case conferences as required, 

N. Works in cooperation with school drug education specialist 
who makes referrals to appropriate agencies dealing with 
addictive students or students exhibiting pre-addiction be- 
havior patterns. 

O, Coordinates activities of the guidance staff with those of the 
New York -State Employment Service. 

P. Serves afe resource person and consultant to the school 
administration and staff, parents and community groups 
on matters of educational and vocational guidance. Conducts 
follow-up studies of graduates and dropouts, as needed. 

Q. Assumes complete counseling responsibilities for a limited 
caseload in addition to other services as indicated in A-P 
above. 
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